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J HE Architectural League convention, in Philadelphia, 
seems to have been very successfully managed, if not re- 
markable for its large attendance. With most architécts, 

April and May are the busiest months of the year ; and although 
they are also the pleasantest months for travelling, it is not 
often that an architect, particularly a young architect, with the 
usual frame houses on his hands, to get started so that they can 
be finished before winter, can leave his office. Nevertheless, 
the attendance from outside was quite respectable, and the 
Philadelphians do not need the praise of professional journals 
for their enthusiasm for their art, and their kindness as hosts. 
The discussions were, perhaps, more sober than has sometimes 
been the case, rather to their advantage; and what might, 
possibly, have become an over-animated review of the matter 
of competitions was avoided by the reminder from the officers, 
that, under agreement with other professional bodies, no action 
was to be taken on the subject by the League at present. 





J HE German Electro-Technical Society long ago appointed 
| a committee to consider the dangers from lightning, and 

the best methods of guarding against them. This com- 
mittee, which consisted of eleven members, many of whom, 
such as Messrs. Helmholtz, Werner Siemens and Holtz, were, 
even then, famous throughout the civilized world as men of 
science, discussed at great length the matters submitted to 
them, and published two pamphlets upon “ The Danger from 
Lightning” (Die Blitzgefahr). These publications excited 
much comment from persons practically familiar with the pro- 
tection of buildings from lightning, as well as from scientific 
men, who did not agree with some of the theories advanced. 
The committee was continued, and, under its direction, experi- 
ments were made for some years upon atmospheric electricity, 
the results of which were described in various numbers of the 
Electro-Technische Zeitung. In 1897, several members of 
the original committee having died, a new committee was ap- 
pointed, including most of the surviving members of the old 
one, with several new members, and Herr Findeisen, a scientific 
man of great experience in practical work of the sort, was in- 
vited to confer with the committee. His views, although not 
conflicting with those of the committee, took a different turn, 
his wish, as a practical man, being; .to find means for diminish- 
ing the cost of protection, without impairing its efficiency. 
For this purpose, he advocated utilizing the metal-work in a 
house, so far as possible, as a part of its protective system, and 
his experience on this point was found so valuable that he was 
invited to become a member of the committee, and accepted. 
The results of the labors of the committee have now been 
made available in condensed form, it having been considered 
desirable to publish, at the earliest practicable moment, the 
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general conclusions which had been agreed upon, without 
referring to theories, in regard to which scientific men are not 
yet in full accord. A condensed statement of principles to be 
observed, under seven heads, has, therefore, been issued as a 
circular by the Electro-Technical Society, the committee being 
continued for further study of the subject. 


HE committee prefaces its list of principles by the obser- 
vation that the common notion, that au imperfect light- 
ning-rod is worse than none at all, should be emphatically 
contradicted. An imperfect rod is an imperfect protection, but 
is a protection so far as it goes, and not a danger. According 
to the statement of principles, it is necessary to regard light- 
ning-conductors as consisting of three parts—the receiving 
portions, the conductors through or outside the building, and 
the earth-connections, or “ grounds,” as they are called with 
us. The receivers are, in general, metallic points, surfaces or 
rods, and the committee advises that all projecting portions of 
a building, such as finials, chimney-tops or roof-ornaments, 
should either be of metal, or should have metal attached to 
them. The conductors proper consist essentially of any con- 
tinuous series of metallic objects uniting the receivers with the 
earth-connections. These metallic objects should extend over 
as large a space as possible, particularly near the roof, and 
should occupy, so far as possible, the shortest course between 


J 


(\the receivers and the earth-connections, without sharp turns. 


The earth-connections consist of any metallic conductors unit- 
ing the conductors with the ground. ‘They should be extended 
as far as possible, choosing damp soil so far as practicable. 
Any metallic portions of the building, and large masses ef 
metal in and upon the house, especially those which have an 
extended connection with the ground, such as gas and water 
pipes, should be, so far as possible, connected together, and 
with the lightning-rods; and, so far as they fulfil the require- 
ments specified, they may take the place of special conductors. 
It is, therefore, very desirable, as lessening the cost of pro- 
tection against lightning, to arrange the metallic parts of a 
house so that they may serve as receivers or conductors, in 
accordance with these principles. 


HE protection given by lightning-rods is efficient in pro- 
portion to the extent of exposed surface furnished with 
receivers, the number of intermediate conductors, and the 

completeness of the earth-connections. In general, extended 
metallic parts of a building, especially such as lead from the 
upper portions to the ground, lessen the probability of damage 
from lightning, even if they are arranged without any purpose 
of this kind; and an increase of the danger through incom- 
pleteness of the conductors is, in general, not to be feared. 
Branch lightning-rods, if of iron, should not be of less section 
than one-fifth of an inch square; main rods should be at least 
two-fifths of an inch square. For copper rods, one-half this 
section is sufficient; zinc rods should have one and one-half, 
and lead rods three times, the section specified for iron. All 
rods should be of forms not likely to be injured by the weather, 
and securely put up; and connections should be strong and of 
large surface. 





HE recent acquisition by Harvard University of a tract of 
land in the suburbs of Boston, to which it is proposed to 
transfer the University Medical School, from its present 

location near Copley Square, affords food for reflection in 
regard to the esthetic future of the Square. It will be remem- 
bered that, at the prayer of certain persons interested in the 
various fine buildings around the Square, the | Legislature 
passed a statute, forever restricting to a height of ninety feet 
all buildings erected, or to be erected, on land abutting on the 
south side of the Square, from Clarendon to Dartmouth Street ; 
on the small plot on the corner of Dartmouth Street and Hunt- 
ington Avenue, now occupied by the S. S. Pierce Company’s 
store; on the lot owned by the Public Library, and that 
belonging to the Old South Church. Buildings on the north 
side of the Square were permitted a maximum height of one 
hundred feet, and no restriction was placed on any lots in the 
neighborhood of the Square except those mentioned. 
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‘77S Copley Square is rapidly becoming a great business- 
H centre, it will soon be necessary for those who improve 

lots on and near it to build to the limit of height allowed 
by law, in order to obtain the full benefit of their land, it being 
well understood that, in mercantile and other buildings, the in- 
come from a certain number of stories, varying with the cost 
of the land, must be devoted to meeting expenses and ground 
rent, the return from the stories above that furnishing the 
profit on the investment. Copley Square and the wide streets 
entering it afford ample light and air for lofty buildings, and 
the present legal maximum, of one hundred and twenty-five 
feet, will seem to the investors of the future none too liberal. 
It is understood that the Hotel Brunswick, beyond the east side of 
the Square, which is under no special restriction, is to be rebuilt 
within a few years, and it can hardly be doubted that it will be 
carried to the legal limit, affording a background to Trinity 
Church, the artistic effect of which on the church is not likely 
to be admirable. The approaching transfer of the Medical 
School will open another unrestricted lot, just behind the 
Public Library, which we may,” therefore, expect to see re- 
lieved, not to its advantage, against a towering wall of rough 
brick. In the same way, the Pierce Building, which occupies 
a smal! lot, will, presumably, soon squat meekly in its corner, 
between two lofty walls, also of rough brick, which will be a 
particularly conspicuous feature of the Square. The Hotel 
Nottingham, between the Public Library and the Pierce Build- 
ing, is unrestricted, and will form an excellent site for a 
wedge-shaped eleven-story office-building, which will have the 
advantage —for its owners and occupants —of greatly overlook- 
ing its more wsthetic neighbors. The Art Museum lot, which 
is very large, containing nearly two and one-half acres, is 
restricted throughout, so that the future buildings upon it must 
form a modest oasis of low structures, surrounded by the 
imposing masses of rough brickwork forming the back walls of 
the buildings on the unrestricted lots around it. That all this 
will conduce to the artistic beauty of the Copley Square of the 
next decade is very much more than doubtful. It is possible 
that a lining of handsome buildings of the full legal height 
would have injured the effect of Trinity Church and the Public 
Library, although we are not quite convinced, even of that ; 
but a “snaggly”” entourage, consisting of a mixture of huge, 
bare, brick walls, and two-story facades, in different planes, 
never yet appealed to the love of beauty of any sane man, and 
probably never will. : . 





NE of the worst abuses of the power of the trades-unions 
() yet reported is that by which all the coéperative window- 

glass factories in the United States have been closed. 
Every one knows that the manufacture of window-glass, one 
of the most highly-protected articles in use, was, soon after the 
adoption of the prohibitory tariff, monopolized by a combina- 
tion of nearly all the factories at that time in operation. The 
new Trust fixed prices as it pleased, and consumers were, for 
some years, obliged to pay them. As a window-glass factory is 
not an expensive affair, and the capital required for operating it 
is small, new establishments soon sprang up, to take advantage 
of the high prices. As high prices for a manufactured product 
do not, by any means, involve high wages for the men em- 
ployed in producing it, differences arose between the masters 
and the journeymen, and many of the latter, by uniting their 
savings, were able to start small factories on the codperative 
plan, which enjoyed a modest prosperity. The Glass Trust, 
naturally enough, does not like to see its rivals prosperous, and 
various manceuvres were undertaken to crush the others. 
After a time, the independent establishments, not including 
the codperative factories, united, forming, practically, a second 
trust. It was not long before the two Trusts came to an 
understanding, and they have for some time worked in har- 
mony, fixing prices and production to suit themselves. The 
cooperative establishments, however, still remained outside, 
selling at what prices they could get, and producing to suit the 
demands of their customers. This conduct displeased the two 
monopolies, and, as they could not act effectively directly 
against the codperative concerns, they called in the aid of the 
glass-workers’ unions. There are two of these, ostensibly 
hostile to each other, but, as it seems, capable of acting in 
harmony when acts of treachery and tyranny are to be done. 
An arrangement was soon made between the masters com- 
posing the two Trusts, and the union leaders, by which the 
latter were entrusted with the task of crushing the codperative 





associations of journeymen out of existence. They began their 
proceedings by notifying all the codperative establishments to 
close. Some of the bolder ones refused, and were notified that 
a boycott would be declared against them. Why they should 
have been seriously alarmed at this, even with its usual accom- 
paniment of violence, is not clear, but the men belonging to 
them, although their living depended on the continuance of 
their operations, understood the consequences of resistance too 
well to expose themselves and their families to them, and the 
last codperative glass-factory is said to have closed last week. 





N certain ways, this may be said to be the most important 
event that has ever happened in this country. ‘That a few 
poor glass-workers have been left with their families to 

starve may not seem a serious matter to the casual reader; but 
that the masters concerned in an organization which aims at 
monopolizing an important industry should be able to conspire 
successfully with the professed “champions of the working- 
man” to crush the attempts of workingmen to earn a living 
honestly at their own trade gives a sad premonition of the in- 
dustrial future of this country. We do not need to say that 
we look upon the association of workingmen for coéperative 
production as the key, not only to the industrial, but the polit- 
ical liberty of the future. That the unions, or rather, their 
self-constituted leaders, have always secretly opposed this sort 
of cobperation is one among the many evidences of the medi- 
eval and tyrannical nature of their system; but never before, 
in this country, or, we think, in any other, have the unions so 
openly joined with worse oppressors than themselves to destroy 
the last vestige of liberty for workingmen. It is an axiom as 
old as the time of the Romans, that tyrants, whatever their 
personal quarrels, will always combine against their common 
enemy, liberty; and it is time for the friends of liberty, of 
whom we have many left, to make up their minds that no kind 
of oppression, either of masters against masters, of masters 
against men, or of men against men, shall be tolerated in this 
country, before a grand trust of all the tyrants crushes the 
Republic itself. 





utilities” is beginning to serve as a political test, any 

facts which go to show the real results of municipal opera- 
tion of lighting-plants, street-railways, etc., are valuable. One 
of the examples most frequently referred to as a model of what 
may be done under public ownership is that of the lighting- 
plant of the city of Taunton, Massachusetts. For some years 
the socialist orators have dwelt upon the “ profitable operation ” 
of this plant as an argument for the general appropriation, by 
the public authority, of works of the sort. Now, however, it 
appears, from the official report of the manager of the establish- 
ment, that, while operations have shown a profit over running 
expenses, no provision has been made for renewals and repairs, 
and, in consequence, the machinery is antiquated, and nearly 
worn out, the buildings are so dilapidated that a severe storm 
might throw them into the river, and the whole plant will have 
to be rebuilt, if its operation is to be continued. According to 
the Boston Advertiser, other municipal lighting-plants in Mass- 
achusetts have had, or are beginning to have, a similar experi- 
ence. While a private corporation, engaged in such business, 
would set aside a considerable part of its profits each year to 
provide for repairs and renewals, the politicians, after they get 
hold of such a plant, forget all about this. ‘The principal use, 
to them, of a “public utility” being to furnish “ plums” for 
their supporters, it is, naturally, important to begin by impress- 
ing upon the citizens generally the value of the plant as an 
investment, and the admirable way in which it is carried on by 
the friends of the politicians. To this end, everything is made 
to show a profit, and it is only the wiser people, who are also 
wise enough not to get the ill-will of their rulers by publishing 
their observations, who note that no provision is made for de- 
preciation. For a time, all goes on admirably. The officials 
in charge draw good salaries, and are able to make themselves 
agreeable to a large number of voters, while, in far too many 
cases, the city fathers themselves share in the blessings of the 
new dispensation by furnishing supplies of fuel or merchandise, 
at prices satisfactory to themselves, until, some years later, a cal] 
for more funds, to repair or replace the worn out and useless 
plant, alarms the citizens. 


Now that the question of municipal ownership of “ public 
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EFFECTS OF THE NEW TENEMENT-LAW IN NEW 
YORK CITY. 





AY-DAY in 
M New York was 

marked this year 
by the starting of work 
in the biggest building- 
movement ever in 
progress at one time 
in the city. This 
movement will be note- 
worthy not only on 
account of its size and 
the importance of some 
buildings, such as the 
new Stock Exchange, 
but also because a large 
proportion of the work 
is of a sort that seems 
destined not to be 
built to any extent in 
the city again. The 
25-foot tenement, ac- 
cording to a majority 
of the architects and 
builders interviewed 
on the subject, re- 





aa aN ceived its death-blow 

oo sas ae when Governor Odell 

fy — sy on April 12th signed 
or; the Tenement - Com- 
oes Nm mission Bill. They 


Font in Siena Cathedral. A. Federighi, Sculptor. From figure that that clause 

The Builder, of the bill which speci- 

fies a 5per-cent in- 

crease in the required court-area will alone suffice to make the 25-foot 
tenement an unprofitable investment. 

An architect whose entire practice is devoted to tenement-house 
planning said: “The Tenement Committee who framed the bill are 
not practical men. They have caused a severe blow to be dealt the 
owners and builders of New York who have provided most of 
the homes for poor people here in the past. And for what? Merely 
for a few extra feet of court-area which the tenants have no use for. 
They don’t open their windows except in very hot weather, depend- 
ing upon the hallways for ventilation. They would freeze in winter 
if they did open them, for the kitchen-range is usually their only 
means of keeping warm. ‘Therefore it stands to reason that they 
would much prefer the increased air-space inside the building 
rather than outside. But the Committee have decreed for some un- 
known reason that hereafter tenement-buildings shall occupy only 
70 per cent of the lot. Now, a very little figuring will convince 
that if the rooms are made the required size (viz, 600 cubic feet 
minimum, except for bath-rooms and closets) not more than twelve, 
instead of the customary fourteen, will it be possible to juggle in 
upon a floor. Taking the average rent of the regulation four-family 
fourteen-room house at, say, $3 per room, two rooms less per floor 
would make a difference of over $500 a year for a seven-story house. 
This would indicate a depreciation of upwards of $5,000 in the value 
of the property. According to the figures of Dr. Gould, himself 
one of the reform committee, the average net return on tenement- 
investment is now but 7.03 per cent when the property is mortgaged 
to two-thirds of its value, and but 5.81 per cent when not mort- 
gaged at all. ‘This makes it clear that tenement-investment is not 
such a bonanza at best.” 

The substance of the above remarks having been repeated to a 
representative of the Tenement Committee, the latter said: ‘There 
are various good and sufficient reasons for increasing the court-areas, 
not the least of which is so that tenants shall open their windows. 
I don’t blame them for not doing so in the past. Nobody wants to 
open a window upon a narrow slit of a shaft that merely serves as a 
flue for the conveyance of dirt, noise, heat and disease from floor to 
floor and from flat to flat. Many of these light-wells between houses 
have fifty bedroom-windows opening upon them, each window being 
directly opposite another in the adjoining tenement, the space be- 
tween being narrow enough for a person with a good reach to easily 
span. Under such circumstances, as far as privacy is concerned, 
one might as well sleep out on the sidewalk as in these rooms when 
the windows are open. The best way to gain a proper understand- 
ing of the tenement question is to live in a tenement-house ; designing 
them alone doesn’t suffice. They that have lived in them for this 
purpose —the social students and tenement workers, etc., know that 
the ordinary 25-foot, seven rooms deep, double-decker dumb-bell type 
is a curse to the city. No sanitary tenement of more than two or 
three rooms deep can be planned for a 25-foot lot.” 

Notwithstanding this, the old law died a hard death. In the last 
two weeks of its operation, tenement-plans representing $35,000,000 
worth of building were filed in the Building Department. This is an 
amount about equal to the total value of such buildings erected 
during the entire year of 1900. 

The Building Department was literally swamped with plans. So 
great was the rush that many of the drawings filed were of the 
crudest description imaginable, the officials in power showing a leni- 
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ency which it is safe to say would not be tolerated under ordinary 
circumstances. 

The tenement-architects were so overworked that all that they 
had time to do in getting out many of the plans which their clients 
were clamoring for was to correct a figure here and there and to 
change the owner’s name on copies of the same old tracings that had 
done duty on scores of jobs in the past. This system of “ doing” 
architecture is well recognized among the tenement-building frater- 
nity. It is not architecture, properly speaking, and they who make 
it their sole practice, never drawing a line themselves, although 
ostensibly architects, are virtually only intermediaries between the 
Building Department and the owners. Their duties are usually 
completed when the plans are filed and the permits granted for the 
erection of the buildings. For these services, they receive a stated 
sum, usually ranging from $5 to $125. Only for the larger and 
unusual-shaped buildings are the tenement-architects’ fees based upon 
a system. 

ost of these duplicated plans “ went through ” the Department 
on account of an agreement which permits builders who have filed 
plans by April 10th and whose contracts for excavating are dated 
not later than June Ist, to complete their buildings under the old 
law, provided that their work shall have progressed to the setting of 
the first tier of beams by August 1st. 

Thus a vast amount of hardship was spared the owners and 
builders, and a vast amount of work assured the contractors and ma- 
terial-men for the next six months or more. 

Besides the new buildings, there will be a great deal of alteration 
work made necessary by the new law. Careful observers predict 
that the present building-forces of the city are inadequate to accom- 
plish all of this work within the specified year. People are watching 
out for interesting developments in this matter. Unless a great 
many of the servants’ bedrooms in high-priced flats are altered so 
that they shall contain the required 600 cubic feet of air-space, it 
will be necessary to prohibit their use as sleeping or living rooms. 
It will be the duty of the landlord to enforce such prohibition ; and 
there is much speculation as to how he is going to do it. 

A much more serious and far-reaching question than this, however, 
has been raised by the new tenement-law. If it proves true that the 
latter shall result in legislating the small speculative builder out of 
the tenement-building business, the query arises, Who will take his 
place? Of New York’s 4,300 tenement-buildings, housing 1,500,000 
souls, a large proportion are of the 25-foot type and these have been 
built by the speculative builder. According to one authority on this 
subject, if the scale of operations in tenement-building necessary for 
a substantial return on the investment becomes too big for the 
average builder’s resources, the latter will withdraw from the field, 
as the jerry-builder has done in England. More money can be 
borrowed in proportion by mortgage on a small tenement than on a 
large one, and the loan-operators are less chary about accommodat- 
ing the builder in the case of a proposition that has been well tried 
out and in which the investment is of moderate size. 

It is not thought likely that even if 25-foot houses continue to be 
built, but with fewer rooms pér floor, the rents could be raised sufli- 
ciently to make up the difference. Poor people will seldom pay 
more for superior sanitary accommodations; many who can af- 
ford more prefer the cheaper houses just because they are cheap. 
Students of the tenement question are asking, even if higher rents 
could be obtained, what would become of the thousands of poor who 
cannot afford over $6 or $9 a month for housing their entire families ? 
How would the vast and constantly increasing army of denizens of 
the lower East Side— the unskilled laborers who earn $30 or $40 
per month — be housed in the future ? 

Unless the Suburban Homes Company and other semi-philan- 
thropic, semi-commercial enterprises increase their amount of tene- 
ment-building enormously, there may be danger of seeing the condi- 
tions described in Sir Walter Besant’s recent book on East London 
duplicated in New York. There, according to Sir Walter, so 
crowded are the tenants that not only do many families live in single 
rooms, but even the beds are sublet at least twice in the twenty- 
four hours. Thus, one set of lodgers will occupy them from 6 A. M 
until 2 p. M.; another set from 2 P.M. until 10 p.Mm.; while the 
original tenants will enjoy them for the rest of the time. 

Those who hold that municipal ownership is the inevitable and 
true solution of the problem of housing the poor consider the new 
tenement-law to be a step towards this end. Many more steps will 
probably be necessary, however. In the meantime, the carpenter 
and the mason and the rest of the building craftsmen are assured a 
year of prosperity. P. C. Stuart. 





Tue CLevecanp, O., Municipat Cemetery.— Seattle has secured 
ownership of a tract of 100 acres, with a view to conducting a muni- 
cipal cemetery, in imitation of a project successfully carried out in 
Cleveland. There, a level, finely-situated tract of land has been ac- 
quired by the municipality, and burial-plots are sold without regard to 
location at the uniform price of seventy-five cents per square foot. 
This price includes the actual maintenance of the plot at the expense 
of the city in perpetuity. The maintenance includes grass-seed, sowing, 
mowing, and a general caretaking. Flowers and shrubs, when required, 


are, of course, charged additionally. The purpose is to defeat specula- 
tion in land for burial-places, and to ensure perpetual care of the graves. 
In Cleveland the enterprise is self-supporting, although the charges are 


very low. — WN. Y. Evening Post. 
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land he held, to attend his liege in person, and to bring a propor- 
tionate number of mounted followers into the field; this applied not 
to laymen alone, but to bishops and monastic bodies, who all held 
lands by military service; therefore, the defensive element entered, 
more or less, into the erection of all habitations, civil or ecclesiastical. 
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DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE IN ENGLAND DURING Wars, tournaments and hunting (their principal occupations) took 


aaierian . — i t of their time; thus they became 
> MIDVLE AGES1—III. the knights away from home most c ; 
THE MIDULE A extensively acquainted with the outside world, and became members 
NORMAN PERIOD. as it were, of one great community. 


The frowning entrance, with its heavy mouldings, its deep recesses, 
its studded gates and threatening portcullis, flanked by massive 
barbican-towers, is the first evidence we come upon of studied 
defence. The height and width of the gateway was governed by 
the necessity of admitting the passage of two horsemen side by side, 
every dimension being most carefully adapted to the ascertained 
necessities of the case. The gates themselves were of massive oak, 
bolted and barred in the securest manner. Usually, a small postern- 
door, or sally-port, is contiguous. 

A few feet in advance of the gates was the portcullis, a massive 
frame of oak in small open squares, strengthened and spurred with 
iron. This hung from heavy chains, in a groove in the jambs of the 
gateway, and was used not only as defence to the gate itself, but 
when strangers approached the door it was dropped suddenly behind 
them, securely entrapping the unwary between itself and the gate. 
These may be seen at the Tower of London, but most of them have 
disappeared, the stonework and grooves alone remaining. 


es speaking, the duration of the Norman period of archi- Any openings in the walls are mere slits, with a slight chamfer on 
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tecture extends from the middle of the eleventh centyry to the edge outside, but deeply and widely splayed on the inside, so 
near the close of the twelfth century, and includes the Seigns that the defenders might have the widest range of vision and watch 

of William I, William II, Henry I, Stephen and Henry II. unseen the movements of the approaching party, and, while securing 
In the previous chapter we have considered the nature of the sites 
usually selected, and such surrounding features as the fosse, moat, 
dry-ditch, ballium and outer walls, the objects which governed their 
selection and use, their almost universal application, and how, seeing 
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and the history and social state of the times in which they took their 
rise. 

One of the earliest Norman words introduced into the English 
language was “castle.” The name and building were alike foreign : 
to possess one was the object of every Norman noble, for once his 
donjon, or keep, was built, he was lord-paramount of the country 
round, and, until regular siege was laid to it, he might laugh at the 
law and his adversaries. A splendid specimen of the donjon is 
the “ White Tower” of London, built for King William I by Gun- 
dulf, Bishop of Rochester, on the banks of the Thames, who also 
built again in the latter city on the banks of the Medway. 

During the eleventh century most of the bishops carried on work 
vigorously, rebuilding their cathedral churches, and the abbots their 
monasteries. 

Every great land-owner was bound, according to the amount of eS Se Ss ee ee © feet 
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Castleton Castle, Derbyshire 


to themselves the greatest freedom for the use of the bow and arrow, 
presenting externally the smallest possible mark or chance to the 
enemy outside. 

The barbican was covered with a flat roof, forming a floor, and was 
surrounded by a curtain-wall with splayed embrasures, the lower 
portion being breast-high, forming a perfect shelter for the defending 
archers, and offering the minimum of exposure with the maximum 
range and freedom for offence. 

The parapets around the roof of the barbican-towers were usually 
carried over, or in advance of, the face of the walls below on a series 
of corbels, so as to admit of horizontal openings in the floor through 
which arrows might be shot, or bars of iron, stones, molten lead, pots 
of quicklime, noxious substances or other offensive missiles dropped 
on the heads of those in the gateway beneath. Raglan Castle is a 
perfect example of this. It was from the top of the barbican that 
a parley was held and the object of the visitor’s errand ascertained 
before the gates were opened. 

The outer walls were backed up by the earth thrown from the 
moat, forming a broad terrace, the front of which was protected by 
the curtain, or parapet, of the outer wall, behind which the sentry 
kept watch and ward, and from the covert of which flights of arrows 
could be shot amongst the hostile below. 

The construction of the walls, gateways, portcullis, barbicans, 
1 Continued from No. 1325, page 53. parapets, loop-holes, etc., was entirely without precedent, and was 
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Grand Gateway: Raglan Castle 
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the direct and spontaneous growth of the exigencies of the times, the 
necessities of the day: the salient features of the Feudal architecture 
of the Norman era of the eleventh century. Concurrent with these 
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Tower of London: The White Tower 





we find the round arch, essentially a Roman feature, but entirely 
remodelled in its treatment. 

Between the outer wall and the dwelling itself was a broad open 
space, or green, upon which the retainers could be marshalled and 
drilled in the arts of war. It was here, too, jousting and tourna- 
ments and other festivities were held. This was essentially a martial 
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Charney Bassett Grange, Berkshire 


age, the days of the early crusades, when feats of arms and deeds of 
bravery were the only passports to fame and favor. This; green 
formed the mimic battlefield whereon aspiring knights and esquires 
became proficient in those arts on which their future renown and 
fortune depended. 

In the house itself the same motif of defence is everywhere 
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pparent, the same massive doorway, the narrow external open- 
igs in the walls for light, with their deeply splayed embrasures 
rithin; the use of the parapet to every roof and wherever a defender 
ould be placed to repel attack. The walls, thick and ponderous as 
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they were, required extraneous support at points of concentrated 
thrust, and the buttress was the outgrowth of necessity and of the 
rude and inferior workmanship of the day. At this time the but- 
tress was straight from base to weathering, offsets not being used. 
These salient features are irrespective of style; they originated in 
the Norman, were improved in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
were beautified and idealized in the fourteenth century, and, finally, 
became purely ornamental in the fifteenth century, advancing period 
by period. We can readily trace the gradual settlement of the 
country, the abandonment of habits of private or predatory warfare, 
the cessation of civil wars, the increase in wealth, and the desire for 
comfort. 

Although primarily considering the external features of domestic 
building, it will be well to briefly glance at the usual accommodation 
met with in buildings of this class and date. 

The typical process, as described by Professor Kerr, was the selec- 
tion of a suitable piece of ground, from, say, half an acre to several 
acres in extent, possessing within its limits an eligible knoll or mound. 
Around this was dug a deep, wide fosse (when not protected by 
natural escarpments), and the material thus excavated thrown up in 
the form of a bank, in front of which was erected a massive stone 
wall, as before described. A gate-house was erected over the en- 
trance, which contained a gate within an archway and an apartment 
over for its defence, in front of which a drawbridge crossed the 
ditch. On the mound within there was erected the keep, or citadel, 
the dwelling-tower of the owner, and wherever most convenient 
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within the walls were placed the requisite outbuildings, barns, stables, 
cabins, ete. 

The keep in small cases may be twenty feet square, with walls 
10 feet to 12 feet thick and four stories high; each story a single 
apartment and covered with a flat roof. ‘The entrance was up a 
long, unprotected flight of steps to the second floor, which was the 
hall, or entry-place. Below this was the cellar, approached only by 
a trap-door in the floor or by stairs in the thickness of the wall. 
Above the hall were two floors of chambers and the flat roof, which 
was, in fact, a fighting-deck surrounded by a parapet-wall and ap- 
proached by stairs in the thickness of the wall. In one angle of the 
wall the well was usually formed. 

This is simply a typical tower, for we find much larger plans 
adopted in superior examples, as in Rochester, where the keep is 70 
feet square internally; Canterbury, 87 feet; Windsor, 90 feet 
diameter ; London, 116’ x 96’, and many others, all early instances. 

In the larger examples the outer fortifications were correspond 
ingly augmented, both in extent and in strength. The first line of 
wall and fosse became surrounded by a second, forming outer and 
inner balliums. 

From shortly after the conquest to the latter part of the twelfth 
century is the Norman period of architecture; it is distinguished by 
its massive character, round arches, roll mouldings, chevron and 
billet decorations, simple fillets, plain, splayed and rounded strings, 
and the capital of its columns, which have the appearance of a 
cushion rounded at the angles to the circular shaft, with ornaments 
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either raised or sunk on the face. Its individuality is most pro- 
nounced ; it is the outgrowth of the requirements and limited skill 
of the time, which gradually became amplified and beautified as 
circumstances improved. It is in fact, the primer of architecture 
executed in stone, and we can, by a little careful study, note, decade 
by decade, the progress in proficiency of the architects and masons 
of the day and the demand made upon them by their lordly patrons. 
The steady rise from the rudest point to those of beauty, delicacy 
and richness has rarely been excelled. 

The builders worked out their own education by the practical 
execution of forms best adapted to the purpose and materials at 
hand. Priest and layman worked with mason and sculptor, all intent 
upon producing the best possible work, and improving every part and 
every detail in each succeeding work. The amount of thought 
and contrivance evidenced in their later work and more monumental 
structures is truly wonderful. 

Amongst the more notable examples of the buildings of this period 
may be named the earlier portions of Windsor Castle, the Tower of 
London, Rochester Castle, Warwick, Kenilworth, Chepstow, Carris- 
brook, Manorbere, Pembroke, the Episcopal Palace of Llanhadden, 
Christ Church, Conway, Carnarvon, and most of the great abbeys, 
all of which are accessible to the student, and of which good photo- 
graphs are obtainable. 

Of Kenilworth, Sir Walter Scott gives an admirable description in 
his romance of that title. “The outer wall of this splendid and gigan- 
tie structure,” he says, “included seven acres, part of which was 
occupied by extensive stables and a pleasure-garden, while the rest 
formed the large base-court, or outer yard, of the noble castle. The 
lordly structure itself, which rose near the centre of this spacious 
enclosure, was composed of a huge pile of magnificent castellated 
buildings, evidently of different ages, surrounding the inner court, 
and bearing names attached to each portion of the magnificent mass. 
The large and massive keep, which formed the citadel of the cas- 
tle, was of uncertain, though great, antiquity. It bore the name of 
Cwsar, perhaps from its resemblance to the Tower of London, so 
called. On the exterior walls frowned the scutcheon of the Clintons, 
by whom they were founded in the reign of Henry I, and the yet 
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more famous Simon de Montfort, by whom during the Barons’ War, 
Kenilworth was long held out against Henry III. Here Mortimer, 
Earl of March, once gayly revelled while his dethroned sovereign, 
Edward II, languished in its dungeons. Old John of Gaunt, ‘time- 
honored Lancaster,’ widely extended the castle, erecting that noble 
and massive pile which yet bears the name of Lancaster Build- 
ings; and Leicester himself had outdone all former possessors, 
princely and powerful as they were, by erecting another immense 
structure, which now lies crushed under its own ruins. This lordly 
palace, where princes feasted and heroes fought in the bloody ear- 
nest of storm and siege, or tilted in the games of chivalry where 
beauty dealt the prize which valor won, all is now desolate.” In 
the year 1634 Kenilworth Castle was still in tolerable repair, but 
during the wars it was seized by Cromwell, and by him given to 
some of his officers, who soon reduced it to what it is now —a pile 
of ruins. 

A notable feature, which was strictly local, and shows the utilita- 
rianism of the age, was the use of flints in the counties of Norfolk 
and Suffolk: they were found under the chalk cliffs as pebbles on the 
seashore. They are found in a country devoid of building-stone, 
but in use they necessitate the employment of stone to bond-in the 
angles. To avoid this, the towers were frequently built circular 
and the little stone that was used was water-borne from a distance 
and confined in use to the necessary openings and such bonding as 
was indispensable to secure good and stable work. 

As the Feudal proprietors built their castles and consolidated 
their power, so they were better able to protect the Church. No 
doubt the monastery was in the early days an ordinary dwelling- 
house. For a small number of monks, a hall and chamber attached 
to their church sufficed, but, as their numbers increased by immi- 
eration, as their discipline refined, and monastic duties became more 
extensive, and as education and wealth added to the dignity of the 
brotherhood, so the demands for household accommodation increased 
and amplified. Later, and as the lord abbott and even the prior, 
became personages of great importance, and vied with the noble 
owners of the castles in hospitalities and retinue, the halls, kitchens, 
larders, cellars, refectories and domitories were added and increased 
in size. A library, parlor, hostelry for wayfarers, an almonry for the 
poor, an infirmary, etc., were added as time went on. 





The Church was the seat of learning, and the architects and 
directors of works were from amongst the ecclesiastical bodies. 
Their freedom from the dangers of war enabled the monastic build- 
ings to expand more rapidly towards refinement, luxury and magnifi- 
cence, and to dispense with such defensive features as the outer 
fortifications, the grim barbican and the moat, and also permitted 
their seeking more favored situations on which to plant their dwell- 
ings. All these considerations had their refining and improving 
effect by example upon their more warlike neighbors. Thus, the 
Church took the lead henceforward in architecture and building. 

The towns of those days were more in the nature of villages 
inhabited by petty traders and craftsmen who clustered for protec- 
tion under the castle-walls of their respective lords. They were 
mostly built of wood and clay, one story high, and roofed with thatch, 
and there was nothing in their condition calculated to produce any 
advancement of building in that direction. 

But beside the castles and the monasteries we find the manor- 
house and the grange, which represent the dwellings of the agricul- 
turist, maintained respectively by the lords of the castles and the 
monasteries. They were convenient centres for the chase and for 
the collection of the fruits and produce of the soil, and extensive 
enough to provide temporary accommodation for the owner of the 
castle or for a party of the brotherhood, or even for the lord abbott 
himself. 

The “ King’s-houses” of the day were evidently similar to the 
manor-houses, but augmented in size, providing accommodation for 
a larger retinue, and possessing in every case a chapel, as a matter 
of superior dignity. 

Amongst the examples of twelfth-century work of this descrip- 
tion, Parker names Boothby Pagnell, Lincolnshire ; Christ Church, 
Hants; Moyse’s Hall, Bury St. Edmunds, and Oakham Hall, Rut- 


land. Tuomas C. Sorby. 
[To be continued. } 
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THE TEAK INDUSTRY OF SIAM. 


N interesting account of the teak industry in Siam 
AN is given by Hamilton King, United States Consul- 

General at Bangkok, in a report to the State De- 
partment. The teak-lumber industry is now one 
of the chief industries of that country, the wood 
being the most valuable in the world for shipbuild- 
ing. The area in which teak forests are found is practically re- 
stricted to Burma, Siam and Cochin China, and the demand for the 
wood is so great that the British Government has tried to solve 
the problem by planting new forests, but many of these attempts have 
failed. The trees grow on the mountain-sides, distributed sparsely 
in forests of other wood, and elephants are imperatively demanded 
for the collection of the logs, and their transportation to the streams. 
The expensiveness of elephants, and the fact that they can be 
worked only five hours a day, and for not more than five days a 
week and seven months in the year, are items which add to the 
value of teak lumber. 

Siam, the Consul says, furnishes about one-quarter of the teak of 
the world. The forests are in the upper provinces, several hundreds 
of miles from Bangkok. Regarding the methods of lumbering, he 
savs:— 

‘In these forests, which are leased for terms of years to the up- 
country traders, the trees are first “ girdled ” — that is to say, at the 
proper season of the year the bark and sap are cut through all 
around the trunk close to the ground, in order to make the wood 
lighter and better for land and water transport before it is carried 
away, and to prevent what is known in America as sap-rot. This 
operation must be completed at least two years before the trees are 
cut. The trees are then felled at the proper time and made ready 
for transport. They are afterwards hauled by means of elephants 
to the creek or small stream which is nearest to them. These 
several operations — girdling, felling and transporting to the creek 
— require a period of about three or four years; but it is after the 
butts reach the creek-side that the most formidable causes of delay 
bezin to operate. Even if the season should be favorable and the 
brooks full of water, the logs float at a slow pace down them, and 
have to be worked forward with the aid of elephants by the process 
called “ ounging” until they reach the larger streams. Here, their 
progress is impeded by blocks and obstacles of all kinds, and the 
assistance of elephants is still needed. The transport of a number 
of logs, after arriving at the larger streams, to the rapids — about 
150 miles — requires on an average four months (in a good season), 
and thence downward to Bangkok, seven to ten weeks. Under the 
most favorable circumstances, they may reach Bangkok in six months 
from the time of arriving at the main streams, or three and a half 
years from the time of being girdled in the forest. Unfortunately, 
it is by no means in every year that there is enough water in the 
creeks to float the logs at all, and still less certain is it that they will 
be floated as far as the deep stream before the floods subside. Out 
of ten years, there will not usually be more than two or three when 
there are full floods, and three or four when there are floods of 
average height and duration. ‘The other three or four, or even five, 
years will be “dry” years, and will only permit of a very small 
quantity of wood being brought out of the forests. 

Thus, taking one thing with another and allowi’ g for the average 
delay caused by more or less dry seasons, it appears that from the 
time when money begins to be expended upon a teak tree until it 
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arrives in Bangkok and can be exported, a period of from three and 
one-half to seven years, or even more, must elapse, during the whole 
of which money continues to be expended on the tree, either in 
working it or watching it, while no returns can be had. Besides the 
actual expenses of felling and transporting by land and by water, 
there is the royalty to be paid to the lessor of the forest and the 
Government royalties payable on the main river. It is also necessary 
to keep a considerable staff of watchers to guard against the continual 
pilfering of logs, and against fires. 

The teak trader must also find and keep reliable and well-paid 
agents at the principal towns on the river where the rafts are made 
ip, and at the station where the duties are levied. He must, during 
his visits to Bangkok and to places within his district, entrust his 
valuable elephants and other movable property to the charge of em- 
ployés, who, if not punctually paid, are apt to levant with the animals 
yr other things and sell them at more or less ridiculous prices for 
their own benefit. In short, the teak trader of the forest must have 
at his command a very large reserve of capital, to be employed 
luring bad years in keeping up the buge staff which is absolutely 
necessary for successfully carrying on his business. 

The cost of working teak in Siam has been greatly enhanced 
during the last ten- years. The royalties to the Government have 
increased 200 per cent, the price of elephants has increased over 100 
per cent, and the cost of labor to work the forests has advanced over 
200 per cent; and to this increase has been further added a heavy 
difference in exchange, which works to the disadvantage of the 
producer. 

Beyond the headwaters of the Menam, in northern Siam, and on 
the other side of the divide which forms the water-head that sepa- 
rates the waters of the Menam and the Mekong Rivers, are large 
tracts of virgin teak forests of splendid quality. The Mekong pene- 
trates this region 2,500 miles from its mouth; but its rapids and 
waterfalls render rafting impossible, and must prove destructive to 
individual logs in their journey to the sea. Thus shut off from 
approach from the north, and inaccessible from the south because of 
the mountain-range, these valuable forests will probably remain un- 
developed for years to come, buried treasure for the future of Siam. 

















COTTISH CATHEDRALS’ is a useful little book published 

in the Guild Library Series. The story of the abbeys and 
cathedrals of Scotland is a dismal one of general destruction. The 
Church which has such a glorious past, founded by St. Ninian and 
St. Columba, counts very few buildings at the present time which 
are not, more or less, in ruins. Of the great Abbey of Paisley, noth- 
ing remains but the nave of the church, saved from utter destruction 
in 1782, when it was considered to be so ruined that pulling it down 
was the only means of having a “commodious kirk.” Luckily 
more reasonable opinions prevailed, and it was restored. And 
the same story is told of most of the abbeys and cathedrals. Kelso, 
Jedburgh, Melrose and Haddington “fell before the English in- 
vader.” Jona was ravaged by Danes; internal lawlessness ruined 
others, as Elgin, which suffered from the vandalism of a Highland 
chief. Religious zeal destroyed St. Andrews, Lindores, Perth and 
Paisley. Still Scotland remains a land for the study of fine archi- 
tecture, even though it may generally be in fragments. St. Giles, 
Dunblane, Linlithgow, St. Vigeans and Arbuthnott have been 
restored. 

The earliest buildings of the Celtic period have all disappeared ; 
but the Abernethy Round-tower, the Priory of Restennel, Forfar- 
shire, and St. Regulus’s Church, St. Andrews, illustrate the transition 
from Celtic to Norman architecture. The date of the first is put by 
Dr. Skene at about 870; but the upper windows and doorway are 
either twelfth-century additions or, “as this was an early Irish 
house in Scotland, may illustrate what has been asserted, that in 
lreland a form of Romanesque was introduced before the Anglo- 
Saxon invasion.” 

In France, Pointed architecture preceded by nearly one hundred 
years the same style in England, where the Transition may be put as 
between 1180-1200, and the Pointed as the thirteenth century. But 
in Seotland the Transition extended into the thirteenth century. 
We find the same in the later Decorated style ; Scotland being much 
later than England. 

Glasgow Cathedral was restored by Sir Gilbert Scott; but in 1845 
and 1848 its two western towers were pulled down: why, no one 
seems to know. It has an upper and lower church, the former had 
twenty-four altars, the latter six, at one of which Robert the Bruce 
received absolution, and King Edward did homage. 

At the end of the book is a general survey of Medieval archi- 
tccture arranged in periods, and giving a concise account of every 
ilding in its respective style; and an appendix of definitions of 
ading architectural terms — useful when the book is used as a text- 
ok, which it deserves to be. 


“Hans Memlinc”? is one of the best of Bell’s series of Great 
asters, being the work of a student who has devoted many years 


‘* Scottish Cathedrals and Abbeys,” by Rev. D. Butler, M. A., with introduc- 
u by the Very Rev. R. Herbert Story, D. D., Principal of the University of 
agsgow. 1s. 6d. London: A.C. Black. Edinburgh: R. & R. Clark. 

** Hans Memlinc,” by W. H. James Weale. London: Bell & Sons, 5s. 
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to the study of the art of the Netherlands. After his appointment to 
the librarianship of the Art Library at South Kensington, he had 
for a time to abandon his work in Holland and Belgium; but being 
now free from official labors, he has gathered some of his notes to- 
gether, and published this life of Memlinc. That Mr. Weale is a 
careful and thorough student is proved by his list of some one 
hundred and ten works of chronological bibliography with which, 
presumably, he is well acquainted; and from these he recommends 
twenty-seven as “best worth perusal.” In each book he is careful 
to vite volume and page for reference, so that the reader who is not 
satisfied with Mr. Weale’s authoritative account may compare the 
works of other authors upon Memline without any loss of time. But 
most persons will have confidence in Mr. Weale. 

The author’s remarks upon the variety in the spelling of this 
painter’s name are interesting: whether with the “initial H or 
M, and a final C or G? The first point is now settled beyond 
doubt; the second still remains an open question. His name occurs 
forty-nine times in contemporary written documents in the archives 
of Bruges; thirty-two times with the termination INC, fifteen with 
YNC, once with YNCGHE, once YNGHE, never ING, which end- 
ing is not met with in contemporary Netherlandish family names.” 

Mr. Weale divides his book into: 1. “ Authentic Works”; those 
whose “ authenticity is established beyond dispute.” 2. “ Unauthen- 
ticated Works: some genuine, but to which no date can be assigned 
with certainty, but only estimated by careful comparison with dated 
examples ; others are contemporary pictures, the ascription of which 
to him appears to me doubtful, in some cases quite contrary to 
evidence.” 8. “ Other Attributed Works.” 

It is a pity that such an interesting and well-illustrated book could 
not have been more carefully bound. In our copy, some of the photo- 
graphs are already loose at one end, and the letter-press is giving 
way, and yet we have only turned over the leaves for the purpose of 
this review. 


Mr. G. Clinch’s book ® is a reprint of a series of articles which have 
appeared in a serial. He takes a district of England and then 
reviews its churches and their contents, as for instance, the Norman, 
or partly Norman, buildings of Walmer, Deal, St. Margaret’s-at-Cliffe, 
Barfreston, Romney and Rochester Cathedral. Stone [sic] church, 
near Gravesend, is a beautiful example of Decorated work, thought 
by some to have been built by the architect of Westminster Abbey. 
Of the Renaissance “as developed by Wren,” many examples are 
given; but we should say that except that Wren revived the Classic 
style, his architecture cannot be called Renaissance in the sense in 
which it is understood in France and Italy. 


Another small book which is worth commending to the attention 
of architects is “ Old Cottages and Farm-houses in Kent and Sussex.” 
It is written and illustrated by Mr. E. G. Dawber and Mr. W. G. 
Davie. The author discourses upon chimneys, windows, doorways, 
porches and all manner of details. Half-timber houses with verge- 
boards are now as interesting as would sbe a living specimen of the 
dodo, for in England no more timber or thatch is to be used. Of 
course, the danger of fire makes the decision reasonable; but that 
being so, at least we might have gables which do not represent sham 
timber — plaster, painted brown. If half-timber is to go, let us have 
something safer by all means, but as true, and as picturesque, if 
possible. The book bristles with examples of charming cottages and 
houses which still remain in the more out-of-the-way parts of the 
country. 
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BS pace ype of drawings are requested to send also plans and a 
full and adequate description of the buildings, including a statement 
of cost.] 


A COMPETITIVE DESIGN FOR THE CLUB-HOUSE OF THE UNION 
CLUB, NEW YORK, N. Y.: TWO PLATES. MR. DONN BARBER, 
ARCHITECT, NEW YORK, N. Y. 

THE TOWER OF LONDON IN THE TIME OF ELIZABETH. 


Tuis plate is copied from the Builder as an illustration of the 
article on “ English Domestic Architecture” elsewhere in this issue. 


THE CATHEDRAL, FROM THE BRIDGE, ROCHESTER, ENG. 


Tuis plate also illustrates the same article 


[The following named illustrations may be found by refer- 
ence to our advertising pages.] 


DETAILS FROM AN APARTMENT-HOUSE, AVENUE DE LA REPUB- 
LIQUE, PARIS, FRANCE. M. SCHOELLKOPF, ARCHITECT. 


Tuis plate is copied from La Construction Moderne. 


HOUSE AT BROMLEY, KENT, ENG. 


Tuis plate is copied from the Building News. 


z= Ola English Churches: the ir Architecture, Furniture, Decoration and 
Monuments,” by G. Clinch, F. G. 8. (Gill). 
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[Additional illustrations in the International Edition.) 


MEDICAL COLLEGE: CORNELL UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
MESSRS. MCKIM, MEAD & WHITE, ARCHITECTS, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


NO. 198 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. MR. WILSON EYRE, JR., 
ARCHITECT, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SCHLOSS ROSENSTEIN, BERG, NEAR STUTTGART, GER. GIOVANNI 
DE SALUCCI, ARCHITECT. 


LUTHER’S HOUSE, FRANKFORT-—ON-THE-MAIN, PRUSSIA. 


THE ROYAL LIBRARY, BERLIN, PRUSSIA. HERR BOUMANN, AR- 
CHITECT. 


RATISBON CATHEDRAL, FROM THE DANUBE. 
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Tue StranparpizaTion OF Bricxs.—A conference of engineers, 
architects, and brick-makers was held at the Agricultural Hall recently 
to consider if it was possible to arrive at some agreement as to a 
standard size for bricks. In the North of England and in Scotland 
bricks are much larger than in the southern counties, being sometimes 
as much as 5} inches thick. In the Midlands, makers have to provide 
bricks to suit both northern and southern requirements. Apart from 
these large differences there are minor ones in the bricks of different 
makers in the same district, and, as a consequence, it is often incon- 
venient to use bricks from different fields in the same work. As the 
result of a careful examination into the matter, a committee of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects and of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers have recommended that the standard should be such that 
eight laid end to end, frog upwards, should measure 72 inches, and 
if laid side by side should measure 35 inches. As to thickness, eight 
bricks, piled alternately frog to frog and back to back, should measure 
21} inches. From the attitude of the brickmakers at the conference, 
it is to be feared that architects and engineers are likely to receive little 
assistance from makers, but if the former are firm there is little doubt 
that the makers must give way. Apparently, the maker wishes to 
supply hard-burnt bricks and mild-burnt ones from the same mould 
and the same clamp, and it was claimed that under these conditions the 
length of a brick might vary as much as ~ inch. We learn, however, 
from another brickmaker that hard-burnt bricks from the same kiln 
and the same mould will not vary more than ¥; inch to } inch; while 
a third brickmaker stated that with the semi-dry process there was 
practically no difficulty in working to any desired standard. Hence, if 
the engineers and architects fix such a standard we have little doubt 
that brickmakers will, in one way or another, manage to comply with 
it, within reasonable limits of toleration. As regards the dimensions 
suggested, it was stated at the meeting that these were based on a 
measurement of a very large number of stock-bricks by different 
makers. A smaller brick would*have been preferred by the committee, 
save for the fear that the union bricklayers would do even less walling 
per day than at present. A practical bricklayer, however, cautioned 
the meeting against the adoption of too large a brick, pointing out that 
in America, where laying is done much more rapidly than anywhere 
else, a small brick is in use. — Engineering. 





Evectrricat Losses. — The Electrical Bureau of the National Board 
of Fire-underwriters reports numerous losses during the last quarter. 
These aggregate more than $1,361,000, but since the origin of some 
fires could not be ascertained with accuracy, particulars in all cases are 
not given. The report cites these interesting incidents: Four fires 
caused by sparks from motors occasioned loss of $11,714, and in one 
case a total loss, the amount of which was not recorded. Seven fires 
are reported of breakdowns in motors. Thirty-three incipient fires and 
burnouts are reported as due to defective wiring and general break- 
down of insulation, mostly on old work. Three fires each, due to 
sockets and flexible cord, show that the standardization of these articles 
has not been without effect in reducing the losses occasioned by their 
use. Eleven cases of grounds on awnings and building-fronts are re- 
corded. Three losses are on file due to overheating of rheostats and 
motor-starting boxes. Three losses are noted as caused by the break- 
age or heating-effect of incandescent-lamps. Four fires are traceable te 
defective-chandelier switches. Three cases are noted where fires have 
started by arcing between water and gas pipes, caused by a difference 
of ‘‘ potential’? between them, produced by breakdowns in Edison 
underground service-wires. Nine burnouts and crosses reported as 
occurring during wind and sleet storms emphasize the necessity of 
placing wires underground. — Exchange. 





Leon’s Supreme Sicuts. — Oh, this Cathedral of Leon, with the 
matchless spire! The blue sky gleamed through its lofty lattice-work 
so that the effect was as if the spire itself were inlaid for hundreds of 
feet with slabs of turquoise. The inevitable restoration was in progress. 
A maze of scaffold-poles and platforms covered its southern front like 
a web, and the tick-tick of masons inside the building responded to the 
louder blows of other masons outside. So it has been for years, and 
probably years more will elapse, and architect will succeed architect, ere 
the stately fane — “‘ ditissima pulchraque templa” — stands under the 
heavens in its naked magnificence. They do these things tardily in 
Spain. But all in disarray as it was, with its monuments bound up 
in sackcloth, with whistling, cigarette-smoking mechanics perched 
about it like seagulls on the face of a cliff, and the dirt of decades in its 


S.J. PARKHILL & Co., Printers, Boston, U.S. A. 


aisles, one could still do homage to the lovely building. Admission 
was, of course, prohibited, save to those concerned in the restoration ; 
and equally of course a peseta made one free of the interior, from the 
Chapel of the Consolation, in the extreme east, to the marvellous 
statuary groups in alabaster and gold of the trascoro. Hundreds of 
emerald and ruby lights caught the sunshine and filled nave and aisles 
with a glow almost voluptuous in its glamor. Tombs and relics of 
eight centuries adorn the cathedral, the body of which, as it stands, 
dates from about 1300 a. p. only. And here, as with the cathedrals of 
Oviedo, Santiago and the other chief places of Northwest Spain, one 
may in the west facade alone find material for hours of study. Of the 
three supreme “‘sights’’ of Leon, the cathedral ranks first. The 
Church of St Isidro the Royal may come next. Here lie the bones of 
those early kings of Leon who trembled in spite of themselves at the 
dread name of Almanssor. Soult’s soldiers amused themselves with 
these dry bones, and their horses were stabled in the aisles of the 
church, the shell alone of which they left unpolluted. It is for its age 
and associations that one esteems St. Isidro the Royal, rather than for 
its untroubled beauty. ‘The third imperative ‘‘ sight’’ of the city is the 
Convent of San Marcos. This I postponed until the heat of the day 
was past. The convent impresses more even than the cathedral. It is 
as dead as Charles V, but superb even in its slow, happily very slow, 
decomposition. The knights of Santiago, for whom it was originally 
designed, have, of course, long gone the way of the age they graced. 
But one may judge of their importance in the extraordinary elaborate- 
ness of this long facade of bronzed stone. Busts, medallions and friezes 
— there are enough of them there, of the highest quality, to endow a 
dozen art-schools with worthy material for inspiration. The lone 
woman who had charge of the enormous building said, ‘‘ Muy bueno!”’ 
to every part of it. She could have said no more if she had had the 
honor of playing cicerone t0 Alfonso XIII himself, and she spoke truth 
at random every time. The omnipresent scallop-shell testified here, as 
throughout Galicia, to the commanding influence in the past of that 
moribund sanctuary of Santiago, which still has its acres of ecclesias- 
tical buildings and its scores of clergy. To one empty chamber there 
was a ceiling of cedar-wood some twenty yards by eight, gloriously 
carved. The courtyard, toward which we looked from an upper cloister, 
was a tangle of roses and tall grasses, with a stagnant well in their 
midst. Leon rejoices, without enthusiasm, in this matchless convent. 
The city has but 11,000 or 12,000 inhabitants, and no industry of size, 
and there are so many other relics of the past within its boundaries 
that it cannot be expected to vote large sums for antiquarian purposes. 
It is something that the convent has been turned into a provincial 
museum. The name does not mean so much to the Spaniard as it 
would mean to the Northerner. Here, in the South, they do not spend 
their leisure moments looking at accumulations of Roman inscriptions, 
noseless heads and tombstones. Spain’s provincial museums are for 
the stranger rather than the aborigine. But better half a loaf than no 
loaf, and one may feel glad at least that there is a key to the noble 
door of the Convent of San Marcos to keep Leon’s beggars from stall. 
ing themselves in its labored midst with as little respect for their en- 
vironment as the horses of Soult’s dragoons felt for the aisles of San 
Isidro the Royal. — London Globe. 





Fire-rest OF W1RE-GLAss. — Wire-glass windows and standard fire- 
shutters of two different makes were recently subjected to three in- 
teresting tests in this city, under the supervision of the New York 
Building Board and in presence of several insurance-men, with a view 
to showing the relative efficiencies of each. An expert insurance-com- 
pany’s inspector who was present has drawn the following conclusions 
from the tests: “‘The first test was unsatisfactory, for the reason that 
it is an open question whether or not the excelsior mattress in the test 
structure subjected to an exterior fire was ignited by radiation or by 
sparks coming through the only partly-closed ventilators under the 
roof. Judging from the low temperature of the outer glass while 
the interior fire was in progress, it is hard to conclude that radiation 
ignited the mattress. The other tests, the fire in the third being in- 
terior, were entirely satisfactory, and demonstrated that wired glass, 
when in approved frames similar to those used in these tests, is more 
reliable than the common iron shutters, and in many cases is capable of 
taking the place of standard shutters, provided that in windows over 
roofs, or when exposure is within, say, 15 feet of the risk, or when 
openings are in interior division walls, the panes of glass are double, 
with air-space between. Even the double sashes, however, can hardly 
be considered the equal of the standard tin-clad wooden shutter, on 
account of the chances of warping, the radiation of heat, and the chance 
of breakage by falling walls, etc. From other tests it has been shown 
that inflammable material should be kept at a distance of about 4 feet 
from the window when single panes are used, and at about 15 inches, 
with double-ventilated panes. The softening point of wired glass is 
claimed to be about 3,000, a temperature seldom reached by an expos- 
ing fire— while the melting-point of ordinary window-glass is from 890 
to 1,000. — Fire and Water. 





Iron-PLATING A LiGurHouse.—An ingenious use of steel-plates 
has been made at a lighthouse at Grande Poirte au Sable, in Michigan. 
The lighthouse, which is about 80 feet high, is formed of brick with a 
stone base. It was erected in 1867, but almost from its completion it 
has suffered from the violent rain-storms of the district. For a long 
time pointing was undertaken regularly, but at length it was determined 
to encase the lighthouse with metal. The bent plates used varied from 
®; of an inch to 5; inch in thickness, and they were united by means of 
angle bars. Asa further precaution, a space was allowed between the 
brickwork and the metalwork, which was filled in with concrete. The 
work was carried out by Mr. E. L. Woodruff, and the total cost has 
beer about 5,000 dollars. For that outlay a serviceable lighthouse 
has been secured, and it is believed that owing to the success of the 
experiment several others of the numerous lighthouses that are re- 
quired near the big lakes and rivers of America will be treated ina 
similar way. — Zhe Architect. 
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Yale & Towne S THIRD EDITION NOW READY 
for Work ay 
Mfg. Company. The man who can do something 


better than anyone else doesn't 


search for work. Employers AY ‘ {{ . 
GENERAL OFFICES: crane Soy bie. Wo teneh tae enalssance rep aces 
trades to men already at work. ’ 


9-11-13 Murray St., New York. Thousands of our students have PR\ 
7 secured’ ; \ Forty Gelatine Prints on 


Makers of The Yale Locks, Builders’ Cainer aeons bond-paper in envelope 
Hardware and Art Metal Work. in Mechanical, Electrical, Steam, | \. }jf Price, $5.00 
Civil or Mining Engineering, \ namie 


cat : ‘ “— y istry ; Architecture ; Plumb- 
Artist and Artisan is the title of an ray me Dy ey 


S 1 
artistic brochure dealing with the origin Vhen writing state subject in | \ American Architect and Building News Co. 
of Ornamental Metal Work and its present on Se = 


development and uses. It will be sent to es ~~~ ‘ 211 Tremont St., Boston 


BD) 











Architects on request. 





9362.19 








Che Deliotype Printing Co. 


LITHOGRAPHERS, ETC. 


211 Tremont Street 
Boston 


FAC-SIMILE REPRODUCTIONS IN COLOR 
OR MONOCHROME A SPECIALTY 


Lithography 
Deliotype 

Color Printing 
Pbhotogravure 
Maps, Plans, etc. 

















BEST WORK ONLY 
PROMPT DELIVERY 
REASONABLE PRICES 
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School-house deafening by means of 


Cabot’s | 
Sheathing and Deafening “Quilt” 


is the subject of a special brochure, illustrated by a score of 
plates like the above, of prominent schools in all parts of 


the country that have been successfully deadened with 


“ Quilt.” 


The only thing made which has the power of absorbing 





and dissipating sound-waves. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Mansfacturery BOSTON, [IASS. 


AGENTS: 


Baltimore, Md. ; 
Cleveland, O.; 


28 Dearborn Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


. 


V. H. Schneider, 8 Wooster St., New York; 
Waterhouse & Price, San Francisco, Cal. ; 
Brothers, St. Louis, Mo.; George H. Lawes & Co., St. Paul and Minneapolis, Minn.; John 
H. Corning, Washington, D.C.; Brady & Co., Detroit, Mich. ; The National Building Supply Co.; 
Timms, Edwards & Co., 


Seymour & Co., Montreal; 


central points. 


STRONG SCHOOL, NEW HAVEN, CT. 
WILLIAM H. ALLEN, ARCHITECT, NEW HAVEN, CT. 


Samuel H. French & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
P. H. Mathews, Los Angeles, Cal.; Whitelaw 


Portland, Ore.; Cleveland Builders’ Supply Co., 
S. W. R. Dally, Seattle, Wash., and at all other 
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STANDARD FOR RUBBER INSULATION, 


OKONITE INSULATED ELECTRIC LICHT 
WIRES 


Are pronounced by leading Architects to be SAFE, DURABLE and EASILY 
ADJUSTED for the inside wiring of PUBLIC and PRIVATE BUILDINGS. 


CANDEE WEATHERPROOF WIRES, CKONITE WATERPROOF 
TAPE, MANSON PROTECTING TAPE. 


TRADE taniet —SOLE MANUFACTURERS — 
Miberercnekreey Mee. Wei tiuoene secs, THE OKONITE CO., Ltp., 253 Broapway, NEw York. 


[DIXON'S SILICA (| RAPHITE PAINT] INTERNATIONAL SPRINKLER CO. 









































(Controlled and rua by MERCHANT & CO., Ine.) 








’ Head Main poral and Works: 
PHILADELPHIA 


Southern Office: 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


We are issuing a circular 
called a “ Fire Watchman,” ae 
which will tell you how to ie 
= safeguard your Store, Hotel i 
or House from fire. 


‘ International 


FOR TIN OR SHINCLE ROOFS AND IRON WORK. Tin roofs well painted have not re- 
IT 1S ABSOLUTELY WITHOUT AN EQUAL. quired repainting for 10 to 15 years. 


If you need any paint it will pay you to send for circular 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 





“NEVERSLIP” “Stee” FLOOR PLATES 





Send for it. We do every 
class of — r work. 





Approved by Insarance 























to 1 inch thick ae << 
Descriptive Catalogue NEW ENCLAND i : 
on Application a FELT ROOFING Bee 
won WORKS, ‘Pel 





1832. 18 Post Office Sq., BOSTON. 


Incorporated Originators of Felt Roof- 
ing in New England. 


fapitaln — 550000 Inventors and only Ma-\- 


facturers of the Celebra ed 


aa OGDEN & WALLACE 


577-583 Greenwich St. 
NEW YORK Ribbed Pattern Floor Piste 








Diamond Pattern Floor Plate Levi Lwiuewreieest 


Eras C.DAWIS, Treas. “BEEHIVE BRAND.” 























NOW READY 


PART VIII of the GEORGIAN PERIOD 





The illustrations in this Part, which finishes the Second 
Volume of this work, include forty-eight full-page plates and 
some sixty or so text-cuts of various. sizes. 
| In addition to plates and text, this Part includes the Gen- 
| eral Index of Text and Illustrations contained in the First and 
Second Volumes. 

Price, $6.00, less the usual discount to subscribers to the 
American Architect. 

AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BUILDING NEWS CO. 


211 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 











BRON ZF ososiz seston samen WROUGHT | Bis Four 
WROUGHT IRON WORKS IRON fe 


544 to 556 WEST 27th STREET, NEW YORK 






The 


HITCHINGS & €A2.. Established 50 years — 


HORTICULTURAL ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS__....eeu, 
and largest Manufacturers of 


GREENHOUSE HEATING AND VENTILATING APPARATUS. 





ee tw Pan-American 


Exposition 


Big Four Route in connection with Hg 
Lake Shore « Michigan Southern, and Ne 
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equipp ed train se rvice ot freque nt in- } 
4, tervals to Buffalo from South & West. 7 
M. E. Ingalls, President. ; 
% Warren J. Lynch, Genl. Pass. Agt. 

\ . W.P. Deppe, A.G.P. A. 


Cincinnati. Ey 
Ag) ZF, ) ) a 
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The highest —. received at the World’s Fair for Horticultural Architecture, Greenhoypse Con- 
struction and Heating Apparatus. Conservatories, Greenhouses, Palmhouses, etc., erected complete with 
our Patent Iron Frame Oonstraction. 


Send feur cents for Illustrated Catalogue. 
233 MERCER STREET, N. Y. CITY. 
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Samples. 


SAMSON SPOT CORD 


You can tell at a glance that no other cord is substituted. It is 
warranted to be of pure Cotton, smooth finish and perfect braid. 


Samson Cordage Works, Boston, Mass. 





Jenkins Bros.’ Valves 


are manufactured of the best steam metal, and are fully guaranteed. Why 
experiment with cheap valves? If you want the BEST ask your dealer 
for valves manufactured by Jenkins Brothers. Remember all genuine are 
stamped with Trade Mark like cut. 


JENKINS BROTHERS, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Boston 








ROOFING »° PAVING 


ASPHAL MATERIALS. 


WARREN’S “ANCHOR BRAND” NATURAL ASPHALT ROOFING. WARREN’S NATURAL ASPHALT READY ROOFING. 
Send for circulars, samples and specification forms to 


WARREN CHEMICAL & MFG.CO. - + + 81 & 83 Fulton Street, NEW YORK, U.S.A 





L. Haberstroh & Son, 
9 PARK ST., COR. BEACON, BOSTON, 


Tuterior = Decorators « and « Painters. 


Decorations in Color and Relief. 
Wall Hangings of all Descriptions. 
re and Estimates Furnished. 
~ Sex 





Domestic Marbles colored in exact imitation of imported marbles, with- 
out their cracks, flaws, imperfections and patched-up appearance, and 
at great saving in cost. 


MARBLES COLORED: 


We match broken pieces, reproduce varieties from extinct quarries. tint acid, ink-stained or smoked marbles 
to new effects. 


Also, Co Manufacturers of Wooden Wall Paper, equal in finish to that of a piano. 
Agents wanted to sell our handsome Pedestals, Jardinieres, and Marble Top Kitchen and Dining Room Tables. 


THE OHIO MARBLE ones WwoopD co. 
130-132 West Front Street - - CINCINNATI, 


lor Wood Veneering, Etc. 


OHIO 
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WHAT is to be gained by permitting the use of inferior 
tin, when the 


“TAYLOR OLD STYLE” 


can be bought at such a reasonable price? 


PLwWwWWw 








DOCOWOWpyp 


WOWlo®s So Sn 


N. & G. TAYLOR CO. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


THE “TAYLOR OLD STYLE” BRAND 


FOR SALE 





BY ALL DEALERS 


Tinplate Works 
PHILADELPHIA 
>. 


Rolling Mills and Blackplate Plant 
CUMBERLAND, MD. 





10 666.08 00660899 98498, 
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FLOORS, 


ASPHALT noors, 


SIDEWALKS AND CARRIAGE- WAYS 


Of Public Buildings, Hospitals, 
Warehouses, Stables, Oollars. 


Laid with VAL de TRAVERS ROCK ASPHALT, 
DURABLE, FIREPROOF AND IMPERVIOUS. 
For estimates and list of works executed, apply to 


THE NEUCHATEL ASPHALT CO., Limited, 


265 BROADWAY - Nzw YORE. 





Conservatories, 
Creenhouses, 
Vineries, Etc. 


Designed, erected and heated. Catalogue, also special 
plans and estimates, on application. 
LORD &2 BURNHAM CO., 
1133 Broadway ~- . = New York City. 














ee B. PSlimale 
ST.8° 13" AVE. 


NEW YORK.N.Y. 


Bston Office: 48 Congress St., Room 23. 





80-Paged Illustrated Catalogue 
of over 250 Designs of 
Superior 
WEATHER VANES, 
TOWER ORNAMENTS, 
CHURCH CROSSES, 
FINIALS, Etc,, Etc. 
Mailed to any address for 2-cent 
stamp — half the postage. 
T. W. JONES, Manufacturer, 
18 FLETCHER StT., New YORE. 
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* FIREPROOF WIRE-GLASS WINDOWS - 





Holophane Glass Co, 


No. 15 East 32nd Street, 
COMPOUND 


Prism Globes and Shades. 


“Maximum Light—Complete Diffusion—Minimum 
Glare” for all kinds of light. 


Send for catalogue and price liste. 


N. Y. 





Fashions Change 


and we believe they have changed sufficiently for 
architects to find now a greater “ practical” value in 
the 


“Norman Monuments of Palermo” 


than this interesting publication seemed to have at 
the date of publication, when it was in this country 
held to be a crime to design a building in any other 
than the Romanesque style — at that time the archi- 
tectural “fashion” of the hour. 


Originally published at $20.00, 
unbound, in four parts, it can 
now be had, bound, for $12.00. 





Americ Architect & Bldg. News Co., 211 Tremont St., Boston. 
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INTERLOCKING 
RUBBER TILING 


as laid by us in the lobby of the 
County Savings Bank & Trust Co., 
Scranton, Pa. Noiseless, non-slip. 
pery, waterproof, sanitary, durable. 
A perfect floor for offices, banking- 
rooms, court-rooms,  school-rooms, 
libraries, hospital wards, cafés, bath- 
rooms, billiard-rooms, vestibules, 
halls, church aisles, piazzas, ete. 
Laid directly on wood, stone, concrete 


or iron. Call or write. 
New York Belting & 
Packing Co., Ltd. 


New York . .. . . 25 Park Place 
Philadelphia . . . 724 Chestnut St. 
Chicago . ... . . .150 Lake St. 
St.Louis. . .. . . 411 No. 3d St. 
San Francisco . 509-511 Market St. 
London, Eng. . The B. & S. Folding 


Gate Co., 19 to 21 Tower St., Upper 
St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 

Baltimore . . Baltimore Rubber Co. 
101 Hopkins Place 






















ERSPECTIVES RENDERED 
tN PEN-AND-INK AND WATER-COLOR, 


WALTER M. CAMPBELL, 
8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 





E. ELDON DEANE, 


Architectural Colorist and Draughtsman. 
63 Seymour Building, Fifth Ave., cor. 42d St. 
New YORK Ciry. 





MASON SAFETY TREAD 


BEWARE OF INFRINGEMENTS 


AMERICAN Mason SAFETY TREAD Co., Boston 





J, W. TAYLOR'S PHOTOGRAPH SERIES 
151 MONROE ST. CHICAGO | OF AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE 


Removed to Owings Building. 
Send two 5 cent stamps for Catalogue. 





R. P. SOUTHARD 
Ceneral Supt. Building Construction 
Takes entire charge of Building Operations 
LARGE WORKS A SPECIALTY 
Address — 1053 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 





E. V. JOHNSON CO. 


Manufacturers and Contractors 


Fire-Proofing for Buildings 


Latest Improved Systems 
85 HARTFORD BUILDING, CHICAGO 





Send for Pamphiet of 


Automatic Self-Locking 
SCUTTLE OPENER 


Secure from BURCLARS 
Quick escape in case of FJRE 


Metallic Skylights 


Fire-Proof Windows 
For Factories, Warehouses, etc. 


G. Bickelhaupt Skylight Works 


243 & 245 West 47th St. 
Tel., 675—88th. NEW YORK 











“HOFFMAN” 


CEMENT 


HAS AN UNPARALLELED RECORD 


rorriano’* DRAGON? cemens 


Stands Every High Requirement of 
ARCHITECTS & ENCINEERS 
For I2 Years 





16,000,000 BARRELS 


USED ON IMPORTANT WORKS IN THE UNITED STATES 





THE LAWRENCE CEMENT COMPANY 


E. R. ACKERMAN, Pres. Sales Office 
Assoc. Am. Soc. C. E. No. 1 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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The American Architect | 


and Building News 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY BY 


The American Architect and Building News Co., 


211 Tremont Sr., Boston, Mass. 





Advance Subscription Rates: 


Regular Edition, $6.00 per year; six months, $ 3.50 
(Foreign Postage, $2.00 Extra.) 


International Edition, per year in advance, 16.00 

is quarterly “ 18.00 

@~ Pay nent shouli be made to American Archi- 

tect ani Building News Co. direct, either by draft 
or post-office order. 


Address all business correspondence to 
the publishers direct. 


Advertising Agents : 


New York City : — 
H. M. Carleton, Temple Court, 5 Beekman St. 


Agee at Large: — 
. P. Spokestield, 211 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
Burrell & Fowler, 310 New England Bldg., 
Cleveland, O. 


Advertising Rates: For “ wants’ and “ propos- 
als,” 15 cents per line [8 words to the line], each 
insertion. 50 cents the least charge. Other rates 
on application 








New Advertisements. 


VAPOR HEATING CO. (York, Pa.), Heating Appa- 
ratus. Page iii. 








See last or next issue for the following 
advertisements : — 
Surlington Venetian Blind Co. 
Carter's Laks. 
Canton Steel Roofing Co., The 
Dwight Lumber Co. 
Electric Storage Battery Co., The 
Glidden Varnish Co. 
Kent-Costikyan. 
Keasbey & Mattison Co. 
Morse, Williams & Co, 
Thorn Oo., J. 8. 
Wisconsin Graphite Co. 





See the first issue of the month for the fol- 
lowing advertisements : — 
Alsen’s Portland Cement Works, 
Atlas Portland Cement Co. 
A. Dickey & Co. 
Folsom Snow Guard Co. 
Grand Rapids Moulding Co. 
Ludlow Saylor Wire Co. 
Nelson, C. T., & Co. 
New Jersey Zinc Co. 
Peck Bros. Co. 
Pitt, Wm. R. 
Thiele, E. 
Tyler Co., The W. S. 
Union Brass Works. 


ARCHITECTS’ REMOVALS, Ete, 


\ R. A. CONNELLY, architect, has removed his 
i office from 673 Broad St. to the (new) Century 
Bldg., 142 Market St., Newark, N. J. 1328 














WANTED. 


RAUGHTS MAN. — Wanted, a thoroughly com- 
l petent architectural draughtsman. Must be 
famil ar with full-size detail work. E. C. & G. C. 
Gardner, Springfield, Mass. 1328 





TO ARCHITECTS. 
OMPETITION designs and perspectives by expert 
C colorist and designer; 25 years’ superior experi- 
eace. Designs from sketches or suggestions. Com- 
petition work on speculative terms and at architect's 
officesifreqaired. Address “Artist,” Oakwood Ave., 
Arlington, N. J. 338 





BUILDING INTELLIGENCE, 


Reported for the American Architect and Building News. ) 


tlthough a large portion of the building intelligence 
is p ided by their regular correspondents, the edi- 
tors greatly desire to receive voluntary information, 
especially “om the smaller and outlying towns. 


ADVANCE RUMORS. 

Akron, 0. — Plans have been drawn by Meade & 
Garfield, Garfield Building, for a $70,000 theatre to 
be erected on Mill and High Sts. 

Battle Creek, Mich.— Pians have been completed 
for a $37,000 Y. M. C. A. building. 

Boston, Mass.— Announcement was made at the 
annual reception to the Senior Class of the M.I. 
T.. at the Brunswick, recently, that the Institute 
was to have a new building for the Department of 
Electrical Eng neering. It was also announced 
that the erection of the Walker memorial gym- 
nasium was practically assured, $90,000 of the 
necessary $100,000 to be raised | been secured. 
The new Engineering building will probably be 
erectedson land facing Trinity Pl., which was 
formerly a part of the Providence yards. It will 
be in all respects a model building. The Walker 
gymnasium will, doubtless, adjoin the Pierce 

Building of the institute, facing Trinity Pl. The 





The Improved Shingle Stain and 
Preservative. Imparts an artistic 
finish to shingles and prolongs 
their life by penetrating the pores 
of the wood and retarding decay. 





Shingletint is made in all desir- 
able shades, is easily applied, the 
colors are permanent, and money 
| is saved by its use. 

Full information and finished 
samples of wood mailed free for 
the asking. 


BERRY BROTHERS, -imitea, 


Varnish Manufacturers, 


DETROIT, MICH. 


New York, 252 Pearl St. CHICAGO, 15 and 17 Lake St. 


Boston, 520 Atlantic Ave. CINCINNATI, 304 Main St. 
BaLtimore, 22 E, Lombard St. Sr. Louis, 112 8, Fourth St. 
PHILADELPHIA, 26 and 28 N. Fourth St. 


San FRANCISCO, 12 Front St. 
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BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 








(Advance Rumors Continued.) 


plans call for a building five stories in height, to be 
the headquarters of the students socially as well as 
in athletics. 

The contract for extensive alterations in Copley 
Sq. Hetel has been awarded Nicholson & Co., 
builders. Plans furnished by Fred Pope, architect, 
620 Tremont Building, City. Work includes changes 
in heating, plumbing, etc. 

Charleston, S. C.— The plans of Joseph M. Huston, 
1102 Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia, Pa., have 
been accepted for the Philadelphia Building to be 
erected on the grounds of the S. C. Interstate and 
West Indian Exposition; cost, $20,000. 

Chelsea, Mass.— At a recent meeting of the alder- 
men an order was introduced appropriating $48,000 
for a new grammar schoo! in the Williams District 
and $130,000 for the construction and furnishing of 
a new high-school building on the lot now occupied 
by the Broadway Grammar School. The orders 
were passed to a second reading and referred to 
the committee on public property. 

Chicago, I11.— Work has begun on the first of eight 
new buildings to be erectedYor the Chicago Uni- 
versity at a total cst of $900,000. The buildings 
will include the Univoraey Commons, club-house 
and Mandel Assembly Hall. The group will cost 
$400,000. In addition to these will be built Hitch- 
cock Hall, a dormitory for men, to cost $125 000; 
Bartlett Gymnasium, to cost about $150,000; the 
Press Building, $100,000, and the heating plant 
$150,000. 

Frost & Granger, 806 “‘The Temple,” have pre- 
pared plans for a depot to be erected at Wells and 
Kinzie Sts., for the Chicago & Northwestern Ry. 
Co.; cost, $1,000,000. 

The same architects bave also prepared plans for 
a residence for Fred’k T. Haskell, to be erected at 
2824 Prairie Ave., to cost about $50,000. 

Keport states that Chas. A. Stonehill, of the Chi- 
cago Mercantile Co., will erect a $75,000 residence 
on Drexel Boulevard and 48th St. 

Holabird & Roche, 1618 Monadnock Building, 
have prepared plans for an eight-story building for 
J. B. Clow & Sons, to be erected on Franklin and 
Harrison Sts., to cost about $250,000. 

Fairfield, Me.— The eontract for building the dye 
and boiler house for the American Woollen Co., in 
this town at a cost of $10,000 has been awarded to 
H. Parinton & Co., of Waterville. The plant will 
be one-story high, constructed of brick. 

Frederick, Md.— A $50,000 building is to be erected 
by the Masonic Temple Associatien. 

Hanover, N. H.— Mr. Edw. Tuck has given Dart- 
mouth College $100,000 for the erection of a build- 
ry for the use of the Amos Tuck School of 
Administration and Finance. 

Ionia, Mich.— Plans are being drawn by Joseph 
E. Mills, 803 Chamber of Commerce Building, for 3 
new buildings for the State Asylum, to cost $80,000. 

Knoxville, Tenn. —It is stated that E. J. Sanford 
and Dr. C. Deadrick will erect a seven-story office- 
building; cost, with land, $300,000. Architects, 





DIAMOND 


FINISHES 
Inside and Outside 


Represent the very acme of varnish making. 
They are the PUREST, CLEAREST and most 
TRANSPARENT VARNISHES. Send for 
Pamphlet. 


Harrison Bros. & Co., Inc. 
White Lead, Colors, Paints, Varnishes and Chemicals 
35th Street and Grays Ferry Road, 





PHILADELPHIA 
27 Lake St. 117 Fulton St. 72 Broad St. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 
THE J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS, 
88 Beekman Street, 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


The Prime 
Improved 
Vitro- 
Adamant. 


PLATE 495 R. 


No. 33 Design L 
Cistern with Nickel- 
plated Brass Brack- 
ets, Nickel-plated 
Brass Flush Pipe, 
Nickel-plated Chain, 
Hardwood Pull and 
Brass Floor Flange. 

Copyrighted, 1897. 

Co of circular 
niente’ os appli- 
cation. 














to the largest and finest 


Removal equipped Blue Print Es- 


tablishment in the world. 


SPAULDING PRINT PAPER CO., 
44 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 











BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) 


New York, N. Y.— Report states that the American 
Order of Hibernians have purchased a plot at the 
corner of 5th Ave. and 116th St. and will erect 
thereon a building to be devoted 10 the uses of the 
order, with stores on the ground floor, and a bow!- 
we yr in the basement; estimated ec st $250,100. 

tis stated that John D. Rockefeller bas placed 
at the disposal of a body of prominent medical 
men, $200,000 for immediate expenditure by an 
association incorporated under the namecf “The 
Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research.” The 
spe ta staff and «quipment will be in this 
city. 

Report states that the Mayor has approved the 
ordinance providing for the issue of $300,000 bonds 
for the purchase of sites and erection of new build- 
ings for the Fire Department and telegraph system 
of that Department. 

It is said that the old ice palace, Lexington Ave. 
and 107th St., will be reconstructed into a modein 
theatre building. Plans by Samuel Cohen, 115 E. 
82d St.; estimated cost, $150,000. 











COMPETITIONS. 





OURT-HOUSE. 
[At Olivia, Minn.) 
Plans and specifications will be received by the 
Board of County Commissioners until June 28 for 
court-house, including ventilating and heating, to 
cost about $75,000. J.T. BROOKS, clk. 1330 











PROPOSALS. 


Treasury Department, Office Supervising Architect, 
Washington, D. C., June 5th, 1901. Sealed proposals 
will be received at this office until 2 o’clock P. M., 
on the 27th day of June, 1901, and then opened, for 
a screen for the stemp clerk, document cases, eic., 
in the U. 8. Post-office and Sub-treasury building, 
Boston, Mass., copies of the drawing and especifica- 
tion may be had at this office or the office of the 
Custodian of the building, at Boston, Mass. JAMES 
KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising Architect. 1329 


EWER. 





(At Fort Terry, N. ¥.) 

Sealed proposals for constructing a sewer from 

hospital at Fort Terry, N. Y., will be received here 

until June 17,1901. Information on application. 
GEO. A. NUGENT, Q. M. 


EADSTONES. 

[At Boston, Mass.) 

Depot Quartermaster’s Office, 170 Summer St., 
Boston, Mass. Sealed proposals, in triplicate, will 
be received here until 11 o’clock A. M., June 13, 
1901, and then opened, for supplying 20,000 (subject 
to increase or decrease of 20 per cent) American 
white marble headstones, in slabs. Firms that may 
be unable to supply the entire 20,000 headstones 
may submit bids for such number that they can 
furnish; and all bidders should state the greatest 
number of average daily deliveries of headstones, 
complete, they can guarantee, and the earliest date 
after July 1, 1901, deliveries can commence. Gov- 
ernment reserves right to reject or accept all or any 








Baumann Bros., 6124 Gay St. 





(Continued on page xii.) 
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CALIFORNIA 


REDWOOD LUMBER 


COSTS NO MORE THAN PINE 


and will last for generations. Resists fire. Does not SWELL, SHRINK, CHECK 
or SPLIT, and EXCELS all other woods for BUILDINGS. 








REDWOOD SHINGLES have no equal. Will last 50 to 75 years. 


SH SHY SHY SHY SHY SHY SHY SH SHY SHY SHY SPY SHY SHY SHY SHY SHY SY 


For sale at retail by all the principal dealers 
in the New England and Middle States. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, write us 
and we will inform you of the nearest dealer 
handling Redwood Lumber. 
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We have in stock and in transit from one to two millions of Redwood and can furnish 

1 any sizes required. Read our references from week to week; also write us for descriptive 

t booklet. 

3 BARTLETT LUMBER CO., 

, Telephone, Main 1911. Room 409, Exchange Bidg., State St., Boston, Mass. 
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‘ | Re “Topical Architecture.” 

e APPLAUSE ‘re’ ARCHITECTURAL SCHOOLS 


° (“ MASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY,” 

m | Boston, Mass.| 
Represents one of the very best means for com- 

ye. parative study. 

an F. W. CHANDLER, 

E. Professor of Architecture, 


Mass. Institute of Technology. 
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e (“UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS,” Urdana, 112.) 
You have struck the keynote of what, developed, 
— must prove of immense value. 
Setu J. Tempce, 
a] Assistant Professor of Architecture. 
he 
4 (“SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE, COLUMBIA 
0 | UNIVERSITY,” New York.) 
oe | The ‘ Topical Architecture’’ is precisely what 
= Stand better than Pine, under all conditions, Painted, students and practitioners have alike been needing 
and sighing for for no one knows how many years. 
A. D. F. Hamutn, 
=| Stained or Natural. All regular sizes in stock. Ahdjuni Prefuase of Avelitecture. 
sals H ° ~~ , 
3 WHOLESALE and RETAIL (‘HARVARD UNIVERSITY,” Camdridge, Mass.) 4 
for This scheme seems to me to be an admirable one. 3 re 
1e., H. LAnGrorp WARREN, | ; 
ing, Professor of Architecture, Lawrence eS oe 
bea SOO Scientific School, Harvard Uniz ersity. i : 5. 
iES TAKE NOT HFC (“ UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA,” PAila., Pa.) 4% 
29 | The scheme embodied in your “ Topical Archi ii . 3 
— | tecture’’ is most welcome, because it presents this [oa 
Y.) Trouble and Ex- great abundance of illustrations properly classified a8 
a pense caused by for immediate reference. j 
: WARREN P. Larrp, | 
— Putty falling off may Professor of Ari at ie a 
23 be avoided by using a] 
NIND Ad “Patty « lees” Win - | [‘‘ SYRAGUSE UNIVERSITY,” Syracuse, V. ¥. i 
dows. Send for Book- | Should find its way into the re ounee room a of i 
s8.] -- 3 : | every public library, as well as inte > the ravghtit a & 
St. NO PUTTY * let. E. A. Carlisle, rooms of the architects, and t the stud of culture = ie 
will FALL OFF. Pope & Co., 2-10 Sud- men. Epowin H. Gaaain, 4 
» 13, NO POINTS To bury Street, Boston, Ue Pe. fessor of Ar Ar hit lec ture, vy 
— , renee Mass. New York | hatha Ahtalaiintredi mediaset Be 
— ent Office, 101) W. 74th St. (“COLLEGE OF ARCHITECTURE, CORNELL ag 
J | as 99 a 2 
= eACARISLEP Pea i | 
can I have looked over the plates of ‘‘ Topical A rchi- iF. | 
atest wi N DOWs tecture” and think the idea excellent. : 
nes, DOORS. BLINDS TON A.ex. B. Trowsripce, 
Sov. 210 SUDBURY ST. BOS SO Professor in Ch arge 
r any i 
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LILLIBRIDGE, N.V , 21-166 


United Gas Improvement Co. Building, 
Broad and Arch Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


STRUCTURAL STEEL SUPPLIED BY THE AMERICAN 
BRIDGE COMPANY, PENCOYD PLANT. 





Buildings, 
Bridges, Roofs, 
Trusses. 











Steel Frame Work for 

Mills, Factories, Race 

Stands, Public Markets, 

Power Houses, Car Sheds, 
Etc., Ete. 








American Bridge 
Company 


General Offices, 100 Broadway, N. Y. 





Branch Offices throughout the country 
European Office: LONDON 
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ART METAL WORK 


BANK AND OFFICE RAILINGS 

ELEVATOR CABS AND ENCLOSURES 
o” ORNAMENTAL WIRE-IRON: BRASS * BRONZE WORK 
t WM. INGLIS WIRE & [RON WORKS: DETROIT, MICH. 











PROPOSALS. 


part of proposals submitted. Preference given to 
articles of domestic production or manufacture, 
conditions of quality and price (including in the 
price of foreign productions and manufactures 
the duty thereon) being .equal. Information fur- 
nished on application. Envelopes containing pro- 
p sails sh »uld be marked “ Proposals for Headstones,” 
and addressed to MAJ. W. H. MILLER, Depot 
Quartermaster, Boston, Mass. 1328 


. Sere 
{At Ware, Mass.) 
Sealed proposals for building a twelve-room secbool- 


building for the town of Ware, Mags., will be received | 


by the undersigned until June 12th, 1901. Also 
proposals for heating, ventilating and plumbing for 
the same. Plans and specifications may be seen 
at the Supt. of Schools Office, Ware, or at the office 
of Ellsworth & Kirkpatrick, archts., Holyoke. D. M. 
Ryan, chairman. S. W. HALLETT, supt. 1328 


——— SYSTEM. 
[At Monroe, La.] 

Sealed proposals for the construction of a system 
of sewerage for the City of Monroe, La., will be 
received by the Mayor and City Council until Mon- 
day, June 17, 1901. Plans may be seen at the 
office of the Mayor, Monroe, La., or at the office of 


the engineers, Nashville, Tenn. A. A. FORSYTHE, | 


mayor, Monroe, La. Schuerman & Brown, engineers, 
Nashville, Tenn. 1328 


— NG. 
[At Shepherdstown, W. Va.) 


Bids are wanted June 17 for erecting a building | 


for Shepherd Coliege State Normal School. R. S. 
CARR, Seec’y Bd. Regents, W. Va. Normal Schools. 
Harrison Albright, archt., Charleston, W. Va. 

1328 


OSPITAL. 

[At Richmond, Va.) 

Bids will be received June 15 (on revised plans), 

for erecting the Charlotte Williams Memorial Hos- 

pital; cost, $100,000. Address JOHN L. WILLIAMS, 

pres.; Percy Griffin, archt., 9 Hanover St., N. Y. 
City. 1328 


FFICERS’ QUARTERS. 
[At Fort Preble, Me.) 


>. 
Sealed proposals for constructing, plumbing, heat- 


ing and electric wiring, one field officers’ and one com- 
pany officers’ quarters at this post, will be received 
here until June 15th, 1901. ©. J. BAILEY, Qr. 
Mr. 1328 


2 | (avrcn. 





PROPOSALS. 


|, cre, AND OFFICE BUILDING. 
[At Madison, 8. D.) 
The Independent Order of Odd Fellows and the 
First National Bank of Medison, South Dakota, will 
receive bids until Juve 10th for the construction 
of a two-story and basement brick and stone store, 
bank, office and lodge hal! building in Madison, S. D. 
Plans and specifications for same may be seen at the 
| First National Bank at Madison, 8. D., or at the office 
of A. R. Saunders, architect, Brookings, S.D. Ivan 
Hubbell, chairman building committee. F. D. 
FITTS, pres. First National Bank> 1328 


—— 

{At Champaign, I11.) 

Bids are wanted June 21 for erecting the gym- 

nasium, mechanical engineering workshop and 

laboratory at the University of Illinois. N. 8S. 
SPENCER, supt. 1329 

LECTRIC WIRING, STEAM HEATING, 

ETC. 

[At Birmingham, Ala. 
Bids are wanted June 25 for electric-wiring an 

| elevator, also for steam-heating, plumbing and gas- 

fittings for the new city-hall. D. A. HELMICH, 
archt., 306} Nineteenth St. 1329 


OILER-HOUSE. 
B [At Bremerton, Wash.) 
| Sealed proposals will be received at the bureau of 
| yards and docks, Navy Department, Washington, 
D. C., until June 29, 1901, for constructing a brick 
and steel building about 43’ x 50/ at the naval station, 
| Bremerton, Wash. For plans, specifications and 
|forms of proposal address Commandant, Naval 
| Station, B emerton, Wash. MORDECAI T. ENDI- 
| COTT, chief of bureau. 1329 


[At Antigo, Wis.) 
| Bids are wanted June 20 for erecting a church for 
| St. Mary’s congregation. REV. F. KOLAR, pastor; 
W. E. Reynolds, archt., Green Bay. 1329 
Treasury Department, Office Supervising Architect, 
| Washington, D. C., May 31, 1901. Sealed proposals 
| will be received at this office until 2 o’clock P. M. on 
| the 26th day of June, 1901, and then opened, for the 
| new high-pressure boiler-plant and the steam-heat- 
ing apparatus, etc., for the U. 8. Custom-house and 
| Post-office at New Orleans, La., in accordance with 
drawings and specification, copies of which may be 
obtained at this office or at the office of the Custodian 











PASSAIC ROLLING MILL €0., 


PATERSON, N. d. 


Steel Beams == 


ALL STRUCTURAL SHAPES. 
NEW YORK OFFICE. . 45 BROADWAY. 
Boston Office. No. 31 State Street. 








PROPOSALS. 


of the building in New Orleans, La., at the discre- 
tion of the Supervising Architect. JAMES KNOX 
TAYLOR, Supervising Architect. 1329 


Treasury Department, U@ice Supervising Architect, 
Washington, D. C., June 3, 1901. Sealed proposals 
will be received at this office until 2 o’clock P. M. on 
the 25th day of June, 1901, and then opened, for the 
installation of an electric elevator in the U.S. Court- 
house and Post-office building at Harrisburg, Pa., in 
accordance with drawing and specification, copies of 
which may be obtained at this office, at the discre- 
tion of the Supervising Architect. JAMES KNOX 
TAYLOR, Supervising Architect. 1329 


EWERS. 


[At Washington, D. C.) 
Office of the Commissicners, D. C., Washington, 
D.C. Sealed proposals will be received at this office 
until June 22, 1901, for constructing sewers in the 
District of Columbia. Specifications and blank 
forms of proposals may be obtained at this office. 
HENRY B. F. MACFARLAND, JOHN W. ROSS, 
LANSING H. BEACH, commissioners, D. C. 
1329 
Treasury Department, Office Supervising Architect, 
Washington, D. C., May 28, 1901. Sealed proposals 
will be received at this office until 2 o’clock P. M. on 
the 2d day of July, 1901, and then opened for the 
construction (except heating apparatus, electric 
wiring and conduits) of the U.S. Post office at Joliet, 
Ill., in accordance with the drawings and specifica- 
tion, copies of which may be,had at this office or at 
the office of the Postmaster at Joliet, Illinois, at the 
discretion of the Supervising Architect. JAMES 
KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising Architect. 1328 





IBRARY FOUNDATIONS. 
[At New York, N. Y.] 
Bids are wanted June 13 for contract No. 3 for the 
New York Public Library foundations at 5th Ave., 
40th and 42d Sts., Boro. Manhattan. GEO. C. 
CLAUSEN, commr. of parks. 1328 


Treasury Department, Office Supervising Architect, 
Washington, D. C., May 27, 1901. Sealed proposals 
will be received at this office until 2 o’clock P. mM. 
on the 26th day of June, 1901, and then opened, for 
the installation of a conduit and wiring system 
for the U. 8. Post-office building at Menominee, 
Michigan, in accordance with the drawings and speci- 
fication, copies of which may be obtained at thie office 
or at the office of the Superintendent of Construc- 








































June 8, 1901.] 


(“A Hit, a Palpable Hit!”| —UWAMLET. 


“TOPICAL ARCHIPECTURE.” 


Classified Architectural Motives and Details.— Published Monthly. — $3.00 per year. 


Applause from the Profession. 


ARLINGTON, N. | 
THE issues of “ Zopical Architectu;.” are very satisfactory 
and I must congratulate you thereon. 
FRANKLIN L, NAYLOR. 


BattTimore, Mp. 

WE have, so far, found it a very interesting and attractive 
publication, and, according to the scheme as laid out for the 
future, it will probably be one of much use to the profession. 

Wyatt & NOLTING. 

I AM much pleased with “ 7opical Architecture,” and think 

it will be of considerable service to the architectural profession. 
BEN]. B. OwENs. 
3osTON, Mass. 

“Topical Architecture” is extremely valuable in my judg- 
ment and I should be sorry to be without it. It comes in 
exactly the form which makes the plates accessible and of 
practical value. C. H. BLAcKALL. 

BripGErort, Conn. 

A VERY useful publication and bound to be a success. 

H. A. Howk, Jr. 


I FIND “ Zopical Architecture” excellent at the price. 
RICHARD D. ANABLE, 


Burra.o, N. Y. 
WE consider the issues of “ Zopfical Architecture” a valu- 
able reference work in a convenient and easily accessible form. 
LANSING & BEIERL. 


Crepar Rapips, Ia. 

WE think that the systematic arrangement of various sub- 
jects as planned in your “ 7opfical Architecture” will be a very 
satisfactory and profitable work to own. 

JossELYN & TAYLOR Co. 


Cuicaco, Itt. 
Tuus far I am fairly well pleased with ‘“ 7opical Archi- 
ecture.” A. G. ZIMMERMAN, 
Cincinnati, O. 
“WE think well of “7Zopfical Architecture’ 
will prove useful to us. 


and think it 


S. HANNAFORD & SONS. 


CLEVELAND, O. 

“Topical Architecture” will prove a valuable adjunct to a 
library and draughting-room, 

R. Rosenstock & Co. 
Cotuma,ata, S. C. 

WE are very much pleased with the issues of “ Zofical 
Architecture” which have reached us so far, and we find 
them of the greatest usefulness. 

Witson & Epwarps, 


Detroit, Micu. 
Iv seems that subscribing to “7Zofical Architecture” is 
practically buying an architectural library on the installment 
plan. F. CARL POLLMAN. 


East St. Louis, Iu. 

I CONSIDER “ Topical Architecture” a valuable architectural 
periodical, and will say that with careful selection of subjects 
will make an invaluable library for an architect’s office. 

A. B. FRANKEL. 


Et Paso, Tex. 
AM pleased with “ Zopical Architecture,’ and consider your 
scheme of publication good. EDWARD KNUZELL. 


Granp Rapips, Micu. 
I THINK “ 7ofical Architecture” is a most useful publica 
tion, and will make a valuable addition to the office library. 
WILLIAM WILLIAMSON. 


THE numbers thus far received have been very practical 
and interesting and cannot help but be useful to the pro- 
fession. H. A. CREAGER. 


HARTFORD, Vr. 
It certainly makes a collection of plates well worth the 
price of publication. LoutIs SHELDON NEWTON. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
I THINK “ Zopical Architecture” will succeed. 
C. A. WALLINGFORD. 


Kansas City, Mo. 

For the draughtsman particularly does “ Zopical Archi 
tecture” promise much. It will give him, cheaply, classified 
and well-selected working material. The simultaneous pub 
lication of photographs and scale-drawings of the same 
objects is highly commendable. It is giving the draughts 
man a good library on the installment plan, the ultimate 
value of which it is now hard to judge. 

BEN]. LUBSCHEZ 


1 REGARD “ 7opical Architecture” as a useful periodical 
for myself and also for my son, who is just starting in to learn 
the profession. G. GARVEY. 

Mitwavuker, Wis. 

JuDGING by the numbers I have already received, “ Zopica/ 

Architecture” will be a very serviceable work. . 
CHARLES FItzGERALD. 

“Topical Architecture” gives promise of being useful. 
Illustrations are increasing so rapidly that a digest of sub- 
jects of some standard dimension is becoming necessary for 
office use. FERRY & CLAs. 

Mr. Vernon, N. Y. 

I FIND the issues of “ Zofical Architecture” exceedingly 
interesting. The scheme of the publication I think a most 
excellent one. H. B. CLEMENT. 


NewsurGu, N. Y. 
Your present effort is the best I have yet seen. 
FREDERICK N. SNEED. 
New Haven, Conn. 

JupGING by the few numbers of the publication that I 
have received, it will be a useful publication. 

L. W. ROBINSON. 
New Rocuetuie, N. Y. 

I AM of the opinion that “7Zofical Architecture” on its 
present plan will be a valuable publication and useful to 
both practising architects and students. 

FRED E. WINTER. 
New York, N. Y. 

I THINK “ Zopical Architecture” a good publication. 

Cass GILBERT. 
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tion at Menominee, Michigan, at the discretion of 
the Supervising Architect. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, 
Supervising Architect. 1328 
Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising 
Architect, Washington, D.C., May 27th,1901. Sealed 
proposals will be received at this office until 2 o’clock 
Pp. M. on the Ist day of July, 1901,and then opened, 
for furnishing the heating apparatus complete in 
place for the U.S. Post-office at Menominee, Mich., 
in accordance with the drawings and specification, 
copies of which may be had at this office or at the 
office of the Superintendent at Menominee, Mich., at 
the discretion of the Supervising Architect. JAMES 
KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising Architect. 1328 
Treasury Department, Office Supervising Architect, 
Washington, D. C., May 23, 1901. Sealed proposals 
will be received at this office until 2 o’clock P. m. on 
the 20th day of June, 1901, and then opened, for the 
installation of an electric conduit and wiring system 
for the U. S. Post-office, Monmouth, Illinois, in 
accordance with the drawings and specification, 
copies of which may be obtained at this office at the 
diseretion of the Supervising Architect. JAMES 
KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising Architect. 1328 





Treasury Department, Office Supervising Architect, 
Washington, D. C., May 24, 1901. Sealed proposals 
will be received at this office until 2 o’clock P. M. on 
the 25th day of June, 1901, and then opened, for the 
construction (except heating apparatus, electric 
wiring and conduits) of the U. 8S. Post-office and 
Court-house at Abilene, Texas, in accordance with 
the drawings and specification, copies of which may 
be had at this office, or at the office of the Postmaster 
at Abilene, Texas, at the discretion of the Supervis- 
ing Architect. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising 
Architect. 1328 


Treasury Department, Office Supervising Architect, 
Washington, D. C., May 24, 1901. Sealed proposals 
will be received at this office until 2 o’clock P. M., on 
the 24th day of June, 1901, and then opened, for 
= the heating apparatus complete in place 
for the U. S. Post-office and Court-louse at Beau- 
mont, Texas, in accordance with the drawings and 
specification, copies of whick may be had at this 
office or at the office of the Superintendent at Beau- 
mont, Texas, at the discretion of the Supervising 
Architect. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Supervis- 
ing Architect. 1328 





a PLANT. 

[At Ft. Greble, R. I.) 

U. S. Engineer Office, Newport, R.I. Sealed pro- 

posals for furnishing electric-light plant for Fort 

Greble, R. I., will be received here until June 19, 

1901. Information furnished on application. GEO. 
W. GOETHALS, major, engrs. 1328 


ew. 
[At League Island, Pa.) 
Sealed proposals will be received at the Bureau of 
Yards and Docks, Navy Department, Washington, 
until June 15, 1901, for constructing a brick and 
steel building at the navy yard, League Island, Pa. 
For plans, specifications and forms of proposal 
address ‘Commandant, Navy Yard, League Isiand, 
Pa.” MORDECAI T. ENDICOTT, chief of bureau. 

1328 

Garages ROOF, ETC. 

? [At Boston, Mass.) 
Sealed proposals will be received at the Bureau of 
Yards and Docks, Navy Department, Washington, 
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New York, N. Y. 
“Topical Architecture” promises to be a very valuable 
collection of prints. It is only a matter of time. 
STOWE PHELPs. 


I rHINK the plan of “7Zopical Architecture” a good one, 
and the execution so far equally good. I hope “ 7ofica/ 
Architecture” will grow into a complete dictionary of his 


toric architecture. ARNE DEHLI. 


I CONSIDER “ Zopical Architecture” a very useful publica- 
tion RICHARD K, MOSLEY. 


WE consider “ 7opical Architecture” a publication of great 
interest and value, not only to us individually, but also, as 
we believe, to the profession at large, and we look with 
pleasure to its continuation. DreLemos & CORDES. 


Iv is a useful and interesting periodical, and should receive 
the indorsement of the profession. J. A. Hays. 


I HOPE you will continue the issues of “ Zofical Archi- 
tecture,” as I find it useful and interesting. 
ARNOLD W. BRUNNER. 


“Topical Architecture”’ will be of valuable service to all 
architects. G. A. SCHELLENGER. 


Tue form, make-up and scope of subjects in “ Zofical 
Architecture” seem to promise a most useful aid to all 
architects, draughtsmen and others fortunate enough to 
have the volumes. GEORGE MARTIN Huss. 


WE think “ 7ofical Architecture” is being conducted upon 
the right lines. WELCH, SMITH & PROVOT. 


Orancesure, S. C. 
Tus admirable scheme bids fair to reach great success 
and supply a long-felt need. 
W. WILSON Cook, 
Professor Manual Arts, 
: Claflin University. 


Osukosn, Wis. 
I CONSIDER that the publication “ 7opfical Architecture” as 
it becomes more complete will become extreme/y useful. 
GEORGE A. ROCKWELL. 


PuHiLapecrenia, Pa. 

Tue character and presentation of the various subjects 
treated in issues of “ Zopical Architecture” so far received by 
me are such as to insure —to me, at least, and no doubt, to 
many — the continued usefulness of the publication. 

S. R. MORGAN. 


“ Topical Architecture” will prove a very valuable addition 
to any architectural library. CHARLES H. ROBERTS. 


“ THE general scheme of arrangement is most excellent and 
just what an architect needs.” WILSON Eyre, JR. 


WE find “ Zopfical Architecture” quite satisfactory. 
RANKIN & KELLOGG. 


Your periodical is everything I could have expected. 
S. AUSTIN ALLEN, 


Applause from the Profession. 
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PHILapevpnuia, Pa. 

Ir seems to me that you are on the right track with 
“ Topical Architecture.” 

It is, no doubt, a very difficult matter to make such a pub- 
lication to suit the requirements of the majority; even when 
the principal examples of architecture of admitted merit are 
included, their still remains to satisfy the matter of personal 
taste, which, from a commercial point-of-view, is very im- 
portant. 

I cannot help but think that, to the architect whose time is 
completely taken up with the details of his practice, your 
publication, containing the best examples of the best things 
that show the fruit of the work and experiment of those that 
have gone before, and put into the most concise and clear 
shape, without unnecessary comment or speculation, will be 
of great value. Even with a larger library to turn to than 
most architects can have, much labor is necessary to select 
the useful and appropriate things according to the notion of 
the searcher. CHARLES L. HILLMAN. 


PirrspurGH, Pa. 
WE are much pleased with “ Zopical Architecture” and the 
publication is worthy of a favorable reception in every 
architect's office. BEEZER Bros. 


I HAVE found “Zopical Architecture” most useful and 
interesting and trust it will continue along the line which 
has been planned for it. A. B. HaRLow. 

Provipence, R, I, 

I HAVE been very glad so far to receive the “ 7ofica/ 
Architecture,” as I like to get my architectural material clas- 
sified, and shall value the future numbers so far as I find 
them comprehensive and covering examples of best known 
and interesting things that are not found in other sources. 

EDMUND R. WILLSON. 


As a student of architecture, I am very much pleased with 
the publication. WILFRED A. PAINE. 


Rocuestrr, N. Y. 

Tuus far the selections have been admirable and of great 
value to all interested in architecture. The classification of 
subjects saves time and temper, and also encourages investi- 
gation of first-class matter, when otherwise the annoyance 
arising from searching in miscellaneous matter is at least a 
temptation, and oft-times the real reason, for not giving due 
consideration to subjects in hand. The more complete you 
can make this work as a ready handbook, the better, espe 
cially for young men who have a library to acquire, for it 
will give them at the start something quickly available and a 
wide field. GeorGE T. Oris. 

San Frawcisco, CA. 

THE scheme seems to me the best means of ready reference 
under classified heads of any journal yet published. 

J. EUGENE FREEMAN. 

Am well pleased with.the issues of “ Zopfical Architecture” 
so far received, and consider them a valuable addition to my 
architectural library. E. A. HERMANN. 


York, Pa. 

“ DESTINED to become an architectural encyclopaedia of 
great value to the profession, as it takes a place in archi- 
tectural literature which has been too long neglected.” 

REINHARDT DEMPWOLF. 


The Other Side. 


To the following objections, whether trivial or serious, the observation, that “Rome was not built in a day” is, perhaps, a sufficient 
answer. In the few numbers already issued it would be, of course, an impossibility to satisfy all personal preferences or meet all practical 
desirabilities. 


Battimore, Mov. 
“Irs field is limited and the number of examples hardly as 
much as one could find in one’s own collection.” 
Tuos, C. KENNEDY. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 

“1 cAN’r seem to work-in any of these ‘ Domical Buildings ’ 

in my cottages or city houses.” J. W. NorTHROP. 
Cuicaco, I. 

“So far I have found no use for ‘ Zofical Architecture’ for 
the reason that I previously possessed the illustrations. 
Nevertheless, I shall continue taking it, and will, no doubt, 
soon find it useful.” GEORGE BEAUMONT. 


CINCINNATI, O. 
“ PERSONALLY it is not beneficial; to the profession at 
large I think it will be of value.” Louis BELMONT. 


New York, N. Y. 
“THE idea is excellent, the publication helpful, but the 
selection of matter falls short of what it could easily be.” 
W. W. KENT. 
“ APART from the very evident disadvantages of the library 
in formation, I think ‘Zopical Architecture’ likely to be 
useful.” WALTER COOK. 
“Ir does not seem to possess any special features not 
already covered in the other publications.” 
CARRERE & HASTINGS, 
PuHiLapeipnia, Pa. 
“THE publication itself is excellent, but I have already 
over 75 per cent of the plates published.” Guy KINc. 
Torgpo, O. 
“ AM not particularly pleased with ‘7opical Architecture.’ 
Gro. S. MILLs. 


” 








D. C., until June 22, 1901, for constructing a steel | struct 
roof and two gallery floors, with an electric travel- | electric wiring and fixtures, gas-piping, etc., for a 
ling bridge crane of 40 tons capacity at the navy State Normal School-building. 
yard, Boston, Mass. Plans and specifications may | _ 

be seen at the navy yard, Boston, or obtained upon 
application to the commandant of that yard upon de- 
posit of $15 te secure their return. MORDECAI T. 
ENDICOTT, chief of bureau. 1329 Sealed proposals for construction, structural stee), 
—_——— | heating and ventilating, plumbing, electric wiring 
and fixtures, gas-piping and 
{At Fredonia, N. Y.} | covering manufacturers only) for a State Normal 
Scheol-building at Fredonia, N. Y., may be sent by’ tion. 1328 


(\ONSTRUCTION, HEATING, ETC. 


Bids are wanted June 17 for the construction, 


PROPOSALS. 


PROPOSALS. 


ural steel, heating and ventilating, plumbing, 


OL. 


. ee NORMAL SCHO 
(At Fredonia, N. Y.) 


ipe-covering (from pipe 








mail or delivered in person until the 17th day of 
June, 1901, to Charles R. Skinner, State Superin- 
1328 tendent of Public Instruction, Capitol, Albany, 
N. Y., at which time and place the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction wil] receive and open 
all proposals. Drawings and specifications may be 
consulted and blank forms of proposal obtained at 
the office of Dr. F. B. Palmer, Prineipa!, Fredonia, 
N. Y., or at the office of G. L. Heins, State Archi- 
tect, in the Capitol, Albany, N. ¥. CHARLES R.C, 
SKINNER, State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
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Samples and Circulars Free. 


U. S. Mineral Wool Co., 


143 Liberty Street, 
NEW YORK. 
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“COHESIVE CONSTRUCTION.” 


An Essay on the Theory and History of Cohesive 
Construction. 





By 


RAFAEL GUASTAVINO, Architect, 





Price, $1.26. 





THE 


ARTIST 


An Illustrated Monthly Record 
of Arts, Crafts, and Industries 


35 Cents. Yearly, $3.50 


A beautifully illustrated Magazine, which 
covers in its survey the field of Art in European 
countries and is devoted to the Arts and Crafts’ 
movement in America. 


THE DIAL 

“Tue Artist is one of the best of the art 
journals.” 
THE CRITIC 

“Tue Artist is a handsome cosmopolitan 
magazine, very profusely illustrated.” 
THE ARGUS 

“One of the handsomest magazines pub- 


lished is THe Artist.” 
LITERARY WORLD 

. Handsome and engaging candidate 
for the favor of those whose tastes or occupa- 
tions center in the world of applied art. . . 
We recommend it warmly to all art students and 
to all artisans who desire to rise in their profes- 
sions.’ 
BOOK AND NEWSDEALER 

“We see in Tue Artist a publication of con- 
stantly increasing merit. The classically artistic 
‘xterior is the equal of anything we have seen.’ 


PUBLISHED BY 
TRUSLOVE, HANSON & COMBA, Ltd. 
67 Fifth Avenue, New York 





NEW ENGLAND 


MATERIAL-MEN & CONTRACTORS, 


BLUE PRINTING. 


CHAS. E. MOSS, 
Rapid Printing Papers. 
14 Broad St., Boston. 
Boston, 2751-2. 


CONTRACTOR & BUILDERS. 


WILLIAM L. RUTAN, 
1016 Tremont Blidg., Boston. 


Telephone: 


ROOFING DUCK. 
c. H. BATCHELDER & CO., 


State St., 
Cor. Ing ia St., Boston, Mass. 


SASH CORD. 


SILVER LAKE CO., 
78 Chauncy St., Boston. 


SEAM-FACE GRANITE. 
GILBRETH SEAM-FACE GRANITE 
co., 


Park Row Buliding, New York 
ater St., Boston. 


WATERPROOF CELLARS. 


FRANK B. GILBRETH, 
Park Row Bidg., New York. 
176 Federal St., Boston, 





The following ... 
. . CODE OF ETHICS... 


i 

“a Prepared in Conformity with the 
3K Best Standards of Practice, and 

% Recommended to its [Members by 

of 1 


the Boston _— of Architects, 
| was. . re 


ADOPTED BY THE SOCIETY, FEBRUARY 1, 
- « 1895... 


Section 1. No Member should enter into 
artnership, in any form or degree, with any 
Puilder, contractor, or manufacturer. 
* 

SEecTION 2. A Member having any ownership 
in any building material, device or invention, 
proposed to be used on work for which he is 
architect, should inform his employer of the 
fact of such ownership. 

* 

SECTION 3. No Member should be a party to 

a building contract except as “owner.” 
+ 

SECTION 4. No Member shond guarantee an 

estimate or contract by personal bond. 
* 

SECTION 5. It is unprofessional to offer draw- 
ings or other services “on approval” and 
without adequate pecuniary compensation 

+ 

SECTION 6. It is unprofessional to advertise in 
any other way than by a notice giving name, 
address, profession, and office hours, and 
special branch (if such) of practice. 

SECTION 7. It is unprofessional to make altera- 
tions of a building designed by another archi- 
tect, within ten years of its completion, 
without ascertaining that the owner refuses 
to employ the original designer, or, in event 
of the property having changed hands, with- 
out due notice to the said designer. 

+ 

Section 8. It is unprofessional to attempt 
to supplant an architect after definite steps 
have been taken toward his employment. 

* 

SECTION 9. It is unprofessional for a Member 
to criticise in the public prints the professional 
conduct or work of another architect except 
over his own name or under the authority of 
a professional journal. 

+ 

SECTION 10. It is unprofessional to furnish de- 
signs in competition for private work or for 
public work, unless for proper compensation, 
and unless a competent professional adviser 
is employed to draw up the “conditions” and 
assist in the award, 

+ 

SEcTION 11. No Member should submit draw. 
ings except as an original contributor in any 
duly instituted competition, or attempt to 
secure any work for which such a competition 
remains undecided. 

* 

SECTION 12. The American Institute of Archi 
tects’ “schedule of charges” represents mini, 
mum rates for full, faithful and competent 
service. It is the duty of every architect to 
charge higher rates whenever the demand for 
his services will justify the increase, rather 
than to accept work to which he cannot give 
proper personal attention. 


* 

SECTION 13. No Member shall compete in 
amount of commission, or offer to work for 
less than another, in order to secure the work. 

* 


SECTION 14. It is unprofessional to enter into 
competition with or to consult with an archi 
tect who has been dishonorably expelled from 
the “Institute” or “ Society.” 

* 

The assumption of the title of 
“ Architect ” should be held to mean that the 
bearer has the professional knowledge and 
natural ability needed for the proper invention, 
illustration and supervision of all building 
operations which he may undertake. 

oa 

Section 16. A Member should so conduct his 
practice as to forward the cause of profes- 
sional education and render all possible help 
to juniors, draughtsmen and students. 


SECTION I5. 
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SEYSSEL ROCK ASPHALT 
and Bitumen Damp Course, 


For Richness of Design, NEW YORK MASTIC WORKS, 
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THE 


. Berger’s.. Northwestern Terra-Cotta Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Classic Metal Ceilings § Architectural Terra - Cotta. 


A 





ARE UNSURPASSED. WORKS & MAIN OFFICE: ome ervatas 
' ae Oor. Olybourn & Wright- | Room 1118 Rookery Bldg. 
Send for our booklet ‘‘A 
METAL CEILINGS,” —’tis free. wood Avenues. | oor, Le Salle & Adams St, 
CHICAGO. 


THE BERGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Estimates given on application. Send for 


Catalogue and Samples. 
CANTON, OHIO. 


PERTH AMBOY 
THE H. B, SMITH CO, "i5siime\TER®A-COTTA, COMPANY, 


OF 


Baboaas maburtacTURens. New York. PERTH AMBOY, NEW JERSEY. 


OFFICE, 160 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 
Steam and Water —___— 


BOSTON AGENTS? 


Heating Apparatus, WALpo Bros., 102 MitK STREET. 
Factory : Westfield, Mass. |. ae a ' . 
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EstTasuisnep 1853. 


NEW YORK, PROVIDENCE 


Send for Catalogue. ar _ Polygon < 


YUTCHER’S | BOSTON POLISH | Conductor 


FLOORS, rate MANUFACTURED BY THE Pj es 
Interior Woodwork and Faraiture. FPUTCHER POLISH C0, atl a 


For Sete beanie’ 4 356 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 
ee eee ee The vagy Abe me cure 
gation checks the sudden 
THE fall of ice and water, thus 
protecting the joints. It 
stands hard knocks because 
it is corrugated. Again, it 
is much handsomer than 
plain pipe. Made in cop- 
per and galvanized iron. 











Gorton Side-Feed Boilers ¢ 


Insure a warm building day and night 
in coldest weather. 
Our Book, MODERN HOUSE HEATING, gives the information. 
Mailed free. 


Catalogue and information free. 
Send for a copy, and investigate for yourself. 


Address Dept. A, 


The American Steel Roofing Co., 
Cincinnati, O. 





GORTON & LIDGERWOOD COMPANY 


96 Liberty Street 77 Oliver Street Old Colony Building 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
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